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THE INDWELLING GOD. 


HERE are men enough who believe in God after a certain 
fashion. There are not enough who believe in him in the 
right way. But believe in him in the wrong way, and it may be 
worse for you than not to believe in any God at all. The pres- 
sure of the earth’s forty-five-mile-thick atmosphere upon its sur- 
face is at the rate of fifteen pounds to the square inch. If the 
earth had n’t something inside of it to counteract this external 
pressure, it would soon be flatter than the ancients thought it 
was. Now, the majority of men are made after the fashion of an 
earth everywhere pressed upon without, and having nothing 
within to resist this pressure. And so their thought of God, in- 
stead of tenderly infolding them like the embracing air, crushes 
the life out of them. Their God is all outside of them. They 
have no God within to match his pressure from without. And 
as with themselves, so with their notion of the world. It is a 
godless world. God is somewhere outside of it. He is not im- 
plicated in its every part. And so the natural world gets crushed 
as in a vise when it should be supported by the thought of God 
as a strong man supports a little baby in his stalwart arms. 
It is God that worketh in nature both to will and to do; that 
worketh zz nature, not outside of nature, or upon it. We may 
believe this or not: but, if we do not believe it, there is but one 
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thing that we can believe ; and that is, that we are without God 
in the world. Either creation is an eternal process, either God 
is just as busy now as ever, or he is but a glorious memory of 
other days. ‘“ Where law is, God is not, and, where God is, law 
is not,” says the old formula still uppermost in ninety-nine out 
of one hundred of the creeds. Accept this formula, and we 
have less of God with every passing year, and there is every 
prosnect of a time when we shall have no God at all. For the 
province of law is being every day extended ; and, from present 
appearances, perfect assurance of its universal reign is only a 
question of time. How well does Dr. Hedge characterize the 
God of popular Christianity as a “ retreating God,” — to-day for- 
saking one realm of nature, to-morrow another ; to-day assert- 
ing its dominion over history, and to-morrow backing out of that 
also ; to-day asserting that art and righteousness and love are 
still parts of its kingdom, and to-morrow ceding these to the 
ever-widening, ever-tightening grasp of law. “When men first 
turned their attention to the phenomena of nature,” writes Sir 
William Hamilton, “every event was viewed as a miracle, for 
every effect was considered as the operation of an intelligence. 
God was not exiled from the universe of matter. On the con- 
trary, he was multiplied in proportion to its phenomena. As 
science advanced, the deities were gradually driven out ; and, long 
after the sublunary world had been disenchanted, they were left 
in possession of the starry heavens. The movement of the celes- 
tial bodies, in which Kepler still saw the agency of a free intelli- 
gence, was at length resolved by Newton into a few mathemati- 
cal principles; and, at last, even the few irregularities which 
Newton was obliged to leave for the miraculous correction of the 
Deity have been proved to require no supernatural interposition, 
for La Place has shown that all contingences past and future in 
the heavens find their explanation in the one fundamental law 
of gravitation.” But have all these discoveries indeed tended 
remorselessly in the direction of a godless world? Is it true, as 
Comte has somewhere dared to say, that “The heavens no longer 
declare the glory of God: they only declare the glory of New- 
ton and La Place”? And, as the astronomer has expelled God 
from the heavens, has the geologist expelled him from the earth, 
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the meteorologist from the air, the chemist from the atoms of 
the world? Has the physiologist demonstrated that our mortal 
bedies are no longer temples of the living God? Has the psy- 
chologist eliminated him from heart and brain? Has the histo- 
rian banished him from human history? Has the critic pushed 
him outside the doors of every sacred book, and barred them in 
his face forever? To all these questions we must answer, Yes, 
so long as we accept for truth the formula, “ Where law is, God 
is not; and, where God is, law is not.” Every new discovery in 
science makes us tremble for our God. Witness the flurry that 
has greeted every attempt to extend the dominion of law over 
some new province; as, for example, that which greeted the 
“Nebular Hypothesis,” the book called “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
Darwin's “ Origin of Species,” and Buckle’s “ History of Civili- 
zation.” “They have taken away our God, and we know not 
where they have laid him,” whimpered the churches over these 
theories and books. “Oh for some series of phenomena that 
science is not able to explain! and then we shall have him back.” 
The perplexities of science thus become the consolations of faith. 
With the solution of these perplexities, men’s faith in God be- 
comes shriveled even into more minute proportions. 

Is it much of a balm for such deep wounds as these to fall 
back, and, conceding once and for all that we have no present 
God in nature, to cry, “ But there was once a God. Where law 
is, God zs not; but, where law is, God was”? At the best, this 
is all that natural theology, so called, can help to prove. “If you 
should find a watch,” says Paley, “ you would know that it had a 
maker.” Yes; that it had, or had had. The watch I carry 
proves that it exce had a maker. It offers me no sign by which 
I can discover whether that maker still exists. And so, if Pa- 
ley's world proves that there was a God, it leaves us just as 
much in the dark as ever as to whether there zs a God. The 
very argument, which proves that he existed once, stands in be- 
tween us and all knowledge as to whether he exists to-day. 
“Where law zs, God was,” says Paley ; but, where law és, God is, 
is just what he denies. Order existing is opposed to God. Order 
commencing is the fact on which this sort of thinking must rely. 
No wonder, then, that men have done such valiant battle for a 
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world created out of nothing six or seven thousand years ago, 
No wonder that they do not want their God put any farther 
back into the millenniums and eons. No wonder that they pray, 
as did the Psalmist, “Oh that thou wouldst rend the heavens, 
and come down!” Oh that thou wouldst break this spell of 
uniform causation, wake from this sleep of order, rise from this 
grave of law, and give to us some sign that thou art living now, 
or that at least thou wast living two or three thousand years 
ago! There are those (the s#pernaturalists) who believe that 
this cry has been heard ; that God has answered it. But super- 
natural theology does not pretend that it has heard from the 
Creator now for more than eighteen hundred years. He may be 
still alive ; but, if he is, the supernaturalist is none the wiser for 
it. I do not have to carry my watch to Geneva, and hunt up its 
maker, every time it gets a little out of order. And the super- 
naturalist’s world is so arranged, that it no longer needs its 
maker to adjust anything that goes wrong in its machinery. 
Moreover, the last time it was repaired, it was repaired so care- 
fully, that the supernaturalist is quite certain that if it is wound 
up regularly every Sunday y morning in a perfectly orthodox way, 
it will never need any rep repairs in the future. 

But for myself, it seems to me that if my God must be removed 
from me in time and space, it makes but very little difference 
whether he be one mile or a million miles away ; whether my 
last report of him be one or two or six or fifty or a hundred 
thousand years old. Spiritual distances cannot be measured in 
terms of minutes or miles. If I could never hope to see my 
mother’s face again, I would rather be removed from her a thou- 
sand miles than one. Nearness joined with the impossibility of 
union would be an aggravation to my soul. And so, if I must 
be separated from my God in time and space, let the time be 
measureless, and let the space be infinite. Let me not taunt my 
spirit with the thought, that, if I had lived but a few thousand 
years ago, then God might have been at least as near to me as 
to the trees and stones of those primeval days. But no! my 
heart and my flesh cry out for the living God ; for a God that 
worketh zz nature zow, not for a God that worked on nature 
several thousand years ago. With no such thought as this can 
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I be satisfied. I must be able to say, with Job, “I know that my 
Redeemer /iveth:” it is not enough for me that he once lived, 
and that his doings have been handed down to me from age to 
age. I want to say, with David, “The Lord is nigh to all that 
call upon him, —to all that call upon him in truth.” I want the 
certainty that, when I feel after him, I shall most surely find 
him ; seeing that he is not far from any one of us, and that his 
word is very near us, even in our hearts. 

And may I say and feel all this? May I believe that God is | 
in nature xow ; that the astronomer talks with him in the heav- | 
ens; that the geologist converses with him in the earth ; that the | 
human body is his temple here and now; that history is his © 
everlasting dwelling-place? Yes, if I may invert the stupid 
formula which so long has been the curse of our theology; if I 
may say that law is not the antithesis of will; that, where there 
is law, there may be also will co-ordinate therewith. And this I 
not only may say, I must say it. For law is given to us in all 
the sequences of matter and of spirit. And God is given to us 
in the under-deep of consciousness. He is my God, and I am 
bound up with all the laws of the universe, and he must there- 
fore be their God as well. No longer, then, is God removed 
from me in space and time. I follow him at no great distance ; 
but, hand in hand, I walk with him through every hour and min- 
ute of the day. The life that is in nature, I know it is no other life 
than his. I worship him in morning mists and evening’s fiery 
glow. The fragrance of the roses is his scented speech. In 
light of sun and star be finds a language that I never fail to 
understand. When the deep sea is under me, I know that I am 
resting in his arms ; and when I lie upon the brown old earth, I 
know that it is on his bosom that I rest so well. As often as 
the mountain breezes make me leap for joy, I know that I have 
felt the breath of his own inspiration. No longer orphaned, I 
work and play, and laugh and weep, forever in the encircling 
beauty of his smile. The universe becomes to me his body, — 
as full of God as I am full of my own spirit. Living, I live in 
him, and he in me; dying, I do but nestle just a little closer to 
his side. And so I come to know what Mrs. Browning meant 
when she declared, — 
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There’s not a flower can grow upon the earth 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side : 
There’s nothing small ; 
No lily — muffled hum of summer bee — 
But finds its coupling in the spinning stars ; 
. No pebble at your foot but proves a sphere ; 
No chaffinch but implies a cherubim. 
Earth is full of heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 


Yes: it is God that worketh zz nature, both to will and to do. 
No architect is he, although we call him so in the great poverty 
of our human speech. He works from the centre, not on the 
circumference. Shall we say that he does not exist because we 
cannot find him anywhere outside of nature and the soul? Nay, 
for he is implicated in all the power and beauty of the world. 
He is the everlasting theme of which the sequences of nature 
and of life are but the variations. The various series of phe- 
nomena are not so many veils with which the infinite conceals 
itself from view. They are so many mirrors in which it ever- 
more reflects its glorious image. Nature is not busy weaving 


the shroud of Deity; but rather is her song the song which 
Goethe makes her sing, — 


“ Thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 
And weave for God ¢he garments thou dost see him by.” 


But, if God be thus immanent in matter, still surer and still 
better is his immanence in man. It is God that worketh in 
nature, and it is God that worketh in us. That worketh zz us. 
This is the central fact. Doubtless he worketh also upon us, in 
our individual capacities, because nature is always working upon 
us and society. But he worketh in these, not upon them. He 
is in society as he is in the material world. He is the soul of 
its soul, and the life of its life. But this is only saying that he 
is not in you or me alone, but that he lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. Believe this with all your might, with 
all the energy that there is in you. But, after all, the one thing 
for you to believe is, that it is God that worketh in you, in you 
personally ; both to will and to do. 
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I hear men every day announcing sharp antitheses between 
their faith in God, and their faith in man; declaring that the 
have a great deal of faith in the former, but very little in the 
latter. Let us say frankly that all such antitheses are absurd. 
“If a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” And, if a man have not 
faith in his brother whom he hath seen, how can he have faith 
in God whom he hath not seen? He cannot have it, or if he 
can it is a very useless sort of faith, a faith that may heal his 
own bruises, and tend his own hurts, but for which the world will 
be no better than if he had no such faith, The God in whom 
men need a great unswerving faith is the God that dwelleth in 
man. The diversity that we most need to serve is the divinity 
in humanity. And the true men of all ages ; the men who have 
left the world better than they found it ; the men, that, living, 
made life seem most rich and beautiful, and, dying, “ left upon the 
mountain-tops of death a light that makes them lovely,” — were / 
men who believed supremely in God, because they believed su- 
premely in man. These great souls have never thought of offer- 
ing their distrust in everything human, as proof of their trust 
in something divine: they have never argued with themselves, 
“By so much as I disbelieve in man, I must believe in God.” 
They have never dreamed that doubt of man was the essential 
root of faith in the supreme, or that self-distrust was necessary 
to trust in God. With one consenting voice these great ones 
of the earth have said to men and women, “It is God that work- 
eth in you both to will and to do.” No matter how debased, 
how godless and forlorn, the men and women were to whom they 
brought their message, they bated no jot of their faith in the 
deep instinct of their souls. What is the real glory of Jesus, if not 
this, — that he believed in God made flesh ; in God made man ; 
in God incarnated in the men and women of Nazareth and Sa- 
maria and Jerusalem; if not that he appealed to men’s con- 
sciences and spiritual natures with a confidence that could have 
been begotten only by the thought that he was appealing to God, 
and so could not appeal in vain? No matter how ignorant, no mat- 
ter how bigoted, no matter how mean and vile, the men and 
women who surrounded him, in them and through them was his 
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faith in God ; and if he could not have believed in God in them, 
then he would have gone sorrowing all his days, and would not 
have believed in him at all. And so it has been with his fellow- 
laborers in the work of sanctifying and ennobling life. Their 
faith in God has been like his in proportion to their faith in man. 
I wonder at the godlessness of men. I wonder at the coward- 
ice which seizes them when they are asked if they believe in 
God. Or rather I should wonder at these things did I not 
know what shapes, what fetiches, what shadows, have appropri- 
ated that great and awful name. I do not wonder that men 
hesitate and shrink and shudder when asked to say “Amen” 
to monsters such as these. But what other phantoms they bow 
down to and worship, that, if not as gross, are still as dim and shad- 
owy, as these! What wonder-working energy do men ascribe to 
time! “Time is the healer of sick hearts,” we hear, and num- 
berless like affirmations, — meaningless all! Time! it is nothing 
but a form of thought. It never healed anybody’s heart, from 
the first minute until now. Eternity would not heal a pin-prick 
on your hand; and yet we hear men saying that time will do 
great things. “ Leave slavery to time,” said the proslavery men 
of thirty years ago, and meant that we should leave it to the 
Devil. “Time will console them,” it said of those whose hearts 
are burdened with a sorrow that goes down too deep for words. 
Why not say “God will console them,” and so tell the truth? 
What consolation is there in time? And, when Bishop Colenso 
spoke out the truth that was in him, dear Matthew Arnold, apos- 
tle of sweetness and light, must needs be greatly troubled ; and, 
while allowing that the bishop spoke only truth, insisted that he 
should have left the errors that he discountenanced for “the 
time-spirit” to correct. Well was it asked with righteous indig- 
nation, “And what is the time-spirit if it be not some dozen 
or twenty Colensos speaking the truth that is in them?” Luther 
said none too boldly, “God cannot get along without strong 
men.” It is all very well to talk about leaving this or that to 
time. But the words have no meaning if it be not that we shall 
leave these things to God, and to leave them to God is to leave 
them to our fellow-men, which is all very well after we have 
done our part, but before that it is simply shirking our duty, and 
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leaving tasks to others which we ought to do ourselves. For 
the world is no whit better than it was a thousand years ago, ex- 
cept as men have made it so. But there is no glory of science, 
no glory of art, no glory of song, no glory of man, which does 
not revert to God. 


** God’s grace is the only grace, 
And all grace is the grace of God.” 


It is written of Jesus, that he knew what was in man. And 
well he might ; for he knew what was in himself. He knew that 
God was in man, because he knew that God was in himself. He 
could say, “ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?” 
because he could first say, “I and my Father are one.” He be- 
lieved that God worked in every man, because he knew that he 
was always working in him. And a like faith is needed every- 
where in every human heart to-day. The God in us solicits our 
faith, our reverence, our love. Let us not be afraid of spiritual 
pride. For there is nothing that can cure that like worshiping 
one’s possibilities. We are none of us such fools as to imagine 
that we have attained to the best there is in us. I once knew of 
aman who said that he had not prayed for himself for fifteen years ; 
that for that time he had been perfect. Do you imagine that he 
had no terrible suspicion that he lied? If he had not, he was a 
moral idiot, incapable of testifying in the case. We need not 
be afraid of worshiping the best there isin us. It is satisfaction 
with anything we have already attained, that we should shrink 
from as if it were the open doorway of the pit. That is the 
Devil in us, not the God. 

Yes: let us worship the God that is in us. To him also let us 
pray. “I have been praying all my life to be good,” a woman 
said to me; “and I have just discovered that I must pray to my- 
self.” Yes, to herself; but none the less to God. Let us call upon 
the highest that isin us. Let us summon the best power and faith 
and love that lie dormant in us to awake out of their sleep, out 
of their lethargy, and put on strength and majesty and joy. 

And far from us be that mock humility which sings, — 


“ Helpless hangs my soul on thee ;” — 
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Which insists, however truly, on our need of God, and admits for 
one minute that God has no need of us. Let us dare to believe 
that we are necessary to God. For God is the sum of all good ; 
and, so long as we fall short of the holiest that is in us, we mar 
his purposes, and in all reverence it may be said that there is 
less God than there might be in the world, less God because less 
good. A life well lived narrows the boundaries of hell, enlarges 


heaven, and swells the aggregate of God. As one of your poets * 
hath said, — 


“ Upon God’s throne there is a seat for me. 
My coming-forth from him hath left a space, 
Which none but I can fill. One sacred place 
Is vacant till I come. Father! from thee, 
When I descended here to run my race, 
A void was left in thy paternal heart, 
Not to be filled while we are kept apart. 
Yea, though a thousand worlds demand thy care, 
Though heaven’s vast host thy constant blessings own, 
Thy quick love flies to meet my feeble prayer, 
As if amid thy worlds I lived alone 
In endless space ; but thou and I were there, 
And thou embraced me with a love as wild 
As the young mother bears towards her first-born child.” 


J. W. Cuapwick. 


*S. R. Calthrop. 





THERE ARE TWO RELIGIONS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


OMETHING more than a year ago, the last of a short 
series of very brief and summary articles on “The Two Reli- 
gions in the New Testament” was printed in THE RapiIcat. 
The length of time that had elapsed since their publication, during 
which they had been unnoticed, led the writer of them to con- 
jecture that they had fallen unobserved on the surface of the lit- 
erary world; being perhaps too dull to interest the general 
reader, and too insignificant to stir the mental activity of the 
critic. At last, however, an observing eye has discovered them. 
The Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke has taken the pains requi- 
site to read the papers, and has even thought it worth his while 
to call the attention of a few individuals to them in the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner.” He does this with great kindness and consid- 
eration ; more, indeed, than such fragmentary pieces deserved. 
But as he does it with the intent to show how shallow, partial, 
unfair, negative, barren, destructive, and generally unsatisfactory 
the papers are, it is proper that the writer of them, while 
acknowledging the compliment, should say a word in vindication 
of his literary honor. If Mr. Clarke’s tribute to the writer's 
“keeness ” and “ acuteness,” his “ well-trained skill in argument,” 
and “full use of all the appliances of modern thought,” be sin- 
cere, as of course it is, the failure to perceive such very obvious 
points as his critic thrusts forth against him must be ascribed 
to an intellectual prepossession so great as in a scholar to 
amount to a sin against the spirit of truth ; and under that im- 
putation no student or thinker can bear to rest. A charge is 
brought that touches the moral integrity of the mind. 

He begs leave, therefore, to say, at the outset, that all the 
objections urged by Mr. Clarke, and by him deemed fatal to the 
theory of the Two Religions, were perceived and pondered by 
the supporter of the theory ; and, if they were not brought for- 
ward, the reason was simply that they were of too little moment 
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to be allowed to detain the reader from pursuing the main 
argument. It seemed probable that any person who succeeded 
in seizing the leading thought of the essays must find it so easy 
to meet such difficulties, that the exercise of removing them 
from the path to his chief conclusion, would be a pleasure calcu- 
lated to give an agreeable zest to conviction. 

But the writer did count on an apprehension of his funda- 
mental distinction ; and here, it appears, was his mistake. Mr, 
Clarke has not succeeded in apprehending this. The essayist 
would readily take the fault of this misapprehension to himself, 
and bear the reproach of stupidity, if there were not some 
ground for suspecting that it might lie at the other door. The 
truth is, that, among Mr. Clarke’s many admirable gifts of intel- 
lect and heart, the subordinate gift of critical perception is not 
conspicuous. He delights in displays of formal logic; he has 
a passion for laying out systems, dividing and arranging 
thoughts in an imposing show of order: but the faculty of 
apprehending vital distinctions he does not possess in any- 
thing like due and proportionate measure. His discriminations 
are all on the surface of the subject. A signal instance of this 
defect occurs in an article on “The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,” printed in the “ Examiner” of January, 1868. The whole 
piece is a critical curiosity, worthy of preservation as a choice 
sample in that way. But one portion of it is remarkable for 
eccentricity of vision. It is the part in which the author 
imagines a critic comparing different works ascribed to Milton, — 
“The Apology for Smectymnuus,” for example, and the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” — and satisfying himself, from internal evidence, that 
both could not have been productions of the same man. “ Just 
as sensible,” says Dr. Clarke, “and no more, is the critic who 
declares that the same John could not have produced the Gospel 
imputed to him, and also the Apocalypse.” An analogy between 
the first century and the seventeenth! A comparison between 
a historical and an unhistorical period! A parallel between a 
man whose story is all before us, and whose public and private 
life is revealed; and a man whose life is wholly unknown, and 
whose experiences are open to almost unlimited conjecture! An 
inference from certain works whose origin is explained by events, 
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and whose character bears the stamp of the author’s well-known 
disposition, to certain other works which must be judged entirely 
on their own merits! Itis impossible to describe the dissimi- 
larity of the cases in sufficiently strong terms. But Dr. Clarke 
is so far from suspecting it, that he reckons it a sheer presump- 
tion in Tayler, Nicolas, Reville, and others, to lay stress on the 
internal unlikeness of the two works imputed to John. Another 
interesting exhibition of the same color blindness is mad#in the 
naive manner by which, in the same article, Mr. Clarke accounts 
for those gaps, discrepancies, inconsistencies, and singularities of 
the fourth Gospel, that bring it so often into collision with the 
Synoptics. The Gospel was made up of notes taken from the 
fragmentary talk of a garrulous old man, raking over the embers 
of his recollection at the instance of his pupils! Could any 
account of the matter betray a more delightful unconsciousness 
of the drift of the fourth Gospel ; a more child-like insensibility 
to its literary characteristics ; a more blissful absence of sus- 
picion in regard to its artistic construction? The fourth Gospel 
the composition of an old man with a feeble memory and an in- 
coherent tongue! 

Not to multiply examples of Dr. Clarke’s frailty as a critic, it 
will be enough to refer to a passage in the article before us, in 
which moods of mind, phases of experience, alternations of feel- 
ing, differences of temperament, such as spiritual men disclose 
as distinguished from unspiritual men, are confounded with 
orders, rank, classes, and radical diversities of being ; an obtuse- 
ness the more ingenious as the essayist took particular pains 
to prevent his readers from falling into it. 

This natural defect in Dr. Clarke has been exaggerated by 
long practice in the arts of the apologist. For many years he 
has made theological peace-making a profession. How could 
the faculty of intellectual discernment improve under such disci- 
pline as that? The eclectic is rarely a critic. The theological 
eclectic cannot be one. His business consists in disarming and 
nullifying criticism. He makes the annihilation of distinctions 
aduty. He is not content so long as a contradiction remains 
unreconciled, a discrepancy unexplained, an inconsistency unac- 
counted for. To harmonize, and make unlike things look alike ; 
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to find the same meanings in diverse formulas, and resolve dis- 
cords by faith,—is his office. A genuine incongruity cannot be 
admitted. Rather perish all meanings, than have a quarrel be- 
tween two. Dr. Clarke’s remarkable volume on the “Truths 
and Errors in Orthodoxy” shows what power is in the harmo- 
nizing propensity to make learning and even subtlety serve the 
purpose of discharging ideas of their significance. The effort to 
bring t&o antagonist principles into accord empties them both of 
their substance. Orthodoxy is not Orthodoxy. Liberalism is 
not Liberalism. It is quite a mistake to suppose there is any 
controversy between them. 

It is not strange that Dr. Clarke can see but one system of 
religion in the New Testament. He can see but one system of 
religion in Christendom. Thus in the “ Atlattic Monthly” he 
argues that Christianity is immeasurably superior to all other 
religions, in that it is universal, while they are local. Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Islamism, Judaism, are the religions of a coun- 
try or a people. Christianity is the religion of all races. But, 
not to insist on the plain fact that Christianity is not the religion 
of the immense regions and the vast populations where those 
religions prevail, how could a clear mind fail to perceive that 
Christianity itself is but a bundle of religions; each differing 
from the other as much as Brahmanism differs from Buddhism, 
or Islamism from Judaism? The name “ Christianity” covers sys- 
tems that are eternally at war. The Christianities of Russia, of 
Italy, of Germany, of England, are different faiths. Papal Chris- 
tianity and Protestant Christianity can keep no terms. The 
Christians of European Turkey would hardly be recognizable as 
Christians here, by any single sign. They are, in fact, no better 
than pagan idolaters. The Unitarian Christian and the Trinita- 
rian Christian, the Rationalizing and the Idealizing Christian, 
hold irreconcilable beliefs. This fact lies loosely on the surface 
of history, and saps the entire argument: but the writer does 
not perceive it. 

Had Mr. Clarke apprehended the distinction between a religion 
based on character, and a religion based on rank, he could not 
have attempted to cover over with such very slender twigs the 
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chasm that separates the theology of Matthew from the theology 
of John. For very slender twigs they are. 

The writer of the essays under review set out with saying 
that the name Jesus Curist designates at once an individual 
and a functionary. It is Jesus THE CHRIST. Jesus is the proper 
name, Christ the official name. Each name indicates a form of 
the religious consciousness, — the one form having its root in 
the personal qualities and private convictions of a man, the 
other planting itself on the official rank and offices of a Saviour. 
It was not asserted, that, wherever the word “Jesus” occurred, 
the human faith was declared, or that, wherever the word, 
“Christ” occurred, the superhuman faith was conveyed. The word 
“Jesus,” being a proper name, might be used indiscriminately by 
either party ; and the word “Christ” being a title of varied signi- 
fication, sometimes consistent with simple humanity, and some- 
times implying supreme angelhood, might also be employed by 
holders of either system. The basis of the faith was not the name, 
but the conception behind the name. 

It is quite irrelevant, therefore, to say that the word “ Jesus” 
occurs in Matthew one hundred and seventy-two times, and in 
John two hundred and fifty-four times ; that it occurs with the 
title of Christ the same number of times in each; and that the 
word “ Christ,” without Jesus, occurs seventeen times in Matthew, 
and twenty-one times in John. Are the zdeas conveyed in the 
terms interchangeable? That is the question. Why John so fre- 
quently calls the Locos by the proper name Jesus, it is of no 
importance to know. It might have been a matter of taste; or 
possibly the term “ Christ” was too closely associated with Jew- 
ish conceptions to suit his purposes. Certain it is that he uses 
the term merely as a proper name, just as the Roman Catholic 
uses it, believing all the time that Jesus was the second person 
in the godhead. With equal propriety does Matthew use the 
term “ Christ,” having in mind the plain human Messiah. 

So with the phrases “Son of Man,” “Son of God.” They 
point towards different and opposite conceptions of the Messiah’s 
rank in the universe: but they are not invariably associated with 
their peculiar conceptions. Matthew may speak of Jesus as 
“Son of God,” John may speak of him as “Son of Man.” It 
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does not follow that Matthew conceives Jesus to have been an 
archangel, or that John conceived of him as being a human be- 
ing. Both phrases were of Jewish origin, and at first bore a Jew- 
ish sense. Both had many shades of meaning. The preference 
of the title does not of itself indicate the precise shade of mean- 
ing that was in the writer's thought. The title “Son of Man” 
is, however, the more characteristic of the human Messiah, and 
is so used. 

But the zdeas in the two Gospels are the same, says the critic. 
Matthew’s view is essentially the same with John’s. The first 
Gospel contains as much Christ as the fourth. Matthew’s Christ 
forgives sins, judges the world, is Lord of the Sabbath, sends 
forth angels, comes in his glory, has all things delivered unto 
him, calls all the weary and heavy-laden to come to him for rest, 
These are attributes, no doubt, which we, with our fine distinc- 
tions, should never think of assigning to a human being. But 
the Jews had no such scruples. Such functions with them were 
purely official. Anybody who could produce the credentials 
might fill the place. Show the “sign from heaven” to convince 
us that the authority is delegated, and that will be sufficient. 
To the Jewish mind, forgiveness of sin, judgment, and the rest, 
demanded an authenticated commission, not an angelic nature. 
The Hebrew unfverse was so meagre, the Hebrew Providence 
was so mechanical, the absence of philosophy, metaphysics, the- 
ology, psychology, was so complete, that no official authority 
ascribed to the Messiah occasions the smallest surprise. That 
the Johannic conception of the Christ is in Matthew, is no more 
apparent than it was before Mr. Clarke penned his objections. 
The prime doctrine of the Logos that “was in the beginning” is 
not there. The doctrine of incarnation is not there. The doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit is not there. The doctrine of the world 
in darkness is not there. The doctrine of atonement in the blood 
of the Lamb is not there. The doctrine of the -church, as a 
peculiar institution acting with supernatural power to convert 
the world, is not there. The doctrine of perpetual intercession is 
not there. The doctrine of perdition on account of unbelief is 
not there. The doctrine of the divine purpose in bringing the 
race to God, through faith in Christ, is not there. There is no 
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foreshadowing of the doctrine of trinity. Are not these essen- 
tial points? Does not the absence of these indicate a funda- 
mental difference of conception in regard to the whole scheme 
of Christianity, notwithstanding an apparent inconsistency here 
and there, which may be due to inadvertence or lack of skill on 
the part of the Evangelist, or, what is just as likely, to our want 
of critical perception ? 

Clear as it is that the Christ of Matthew has not the super- 
angelic attributes and contingent offices that are given to the 
Christ of John, it is equally clear that the Jesus of John has not 
the human qualities and relations that belong to the Jesus of 
Matthew. Only an extreme prepossession could think of finding 
them there. That Jesus is twice alluded to as being the reputed 
“son of Joseph ;” that “his brethren” are spoken of once in an 
incidental manner, as not believing on him ; that his mother is 
twice accosted as “woman,” the first time with such abrupt 
assertion of her son’s independence and superiority as to give trou- 
ble to tender-hearted commentators, the second time with such 
stately coldness as one might show who had nothing to do with 
human relationships, — affords no proof of kindred with the man 
who spoke the Beatitudes, told the story of the Lost Sheep, and 
blessed the children. He is described as washing his disciples’ 
feet. But he is described as doing it in his capacity of Lord and 
Master, and professedly with the purpose of setting an example 
of service among the disciples. He inculcates humility ; but he 
does not exhibit humility. He dismisses the adulteress uncon- 
demned ; but he says not a tender word to her. His action, 
from first to last, has reference, not to her, but to the Pharisees, 
his perpetual and bitter foes. To convict them of hypocrisy is 
his design, not to absolve her from sin. She is but an incident 
in the scene. He appears as the judge, not as the compassion- 
ator. He talks with the Samaritan woman. Does he talk as 
Jesus would have talked to her, as Jesus did talk to the “ woman 
who was a sinner”? Is there any rebuke or warning or pity in 
his words? Does he touch, or try to touch, her conscience or 
her heart? Has he anything in view but the manifestation of 
his own glory, the display of his miraculous insight, the revela- 
tion of his kingdom? The woman is there simply as an occasion 
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for the magnificent proclamation that Judaism was passed away, 
since the Messiah was come. Of any “common humanity” with 
the sinful woman, there is not the faintest hint. He blesses a 
wedding supper ; a mystical supper and a mystical benediction, 
He weeps over the grave of his friend ; a friend whom he allowed 
to die “ not unto death,” that his own glory might be manifested, 
Is it human to let a friend die in order that we may gain honor 
by raising him up? Is it natural to shed tears at a tomb which 
one approaches with a certainty of being able to call the tenant 
forth? It is customary to praise the artlessness of the story of 
Lazarus and his resurrection. There are those to whom it 
appears the very reverse of artless. There are some who regard 
it as one of the most studied bits of narrative in the whole Gos- 
pel, itself the most elaborate composition in the New Testament. 
This difference of appreciation may be due to bias on one side 
or the other: but to say it must be on the side of those who 
pronounce the whole scene unreal. is merely to beg the question. 
Prepossessions on either hand may be very strong. It must be 
remembered, however, that on the evangelical side, the side of 
eulogium on Scriptural naturalness and beauty, prepossession is 
the inveterate habit of many generations, a quality of the believ- 
ing mind, an ingrained element of the pious consciousness, a 
fact to be necessarily allowed for and assumed. On the side 
which Dr. Clarke represents, prepossession has become a law of 
judgment, and so absolute a law that it pronounces every differ- 
ence of opinion to be prepossession. We leave it to any fair 
reader to say whether the writer of the essays, or his critic, labors 
under prepossession in regard to the four chapters (xiv., xv., xvi., 
and xvii.) of John where Jesus consecrates his disciples by an 
intercessory prayer. 

Here these remarks might end. Buta word will not be out 
of place touching the nature of radical and destructive criticism. 
In talking of destructive criticism, it is well to understand what 
the criticism is destructive of. According to vulgar prejudicz, 
destructive criticism is criticism that destroys Orthodox inter- 
pretations. All criticism that denies the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, or questions their authenticity, or finds contradictions in 
them, or puts them in relations of disagreement with history, 
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science, or literature, is therefore, in the nature of things, de- 
structive. The Orthodox interpretation has the ground: of 
course, to beat it off the ground, even with the intention of 
putting truth in its stead, is revolutionary. 

In the rational view, destructive criticism is criticism that seeks 
the confirmation of any prejudice to the discredit of literary, 
scientific, or historical truth. Really, the “historical school” of 
criticism, the school to which Reville, Colani, Reuss, Huet, and 
their confreres belong, is the only constructive school there is or 
has ever been, because it is strictly rational. It aims to restore 
the New-Testament books to their place in the line of human 
thought ; to put them in vital relations with the mind of their 
age; to transfuse into their being the intellectual sap that circu- 
lated through the world in which they appeared. It would give 
them their due, not rob them of their due. Whatever else may 
suffer from this process, no fact of literary history can suffer at 
all. Tribes of commentators may be displaced ; troops of apol- 
ogists may be driven off the ground ; hosts of harmonizers may 
be forced to leave the premises ; coveys of theologians may be 
beaten out of their bushes: but the sober truth of the case will 
come into honor, and the integrity of the intellectual constitution 
will be vindicated. The criticism that establishes the continuity 
of thought, by building into its structure fragments that had been 
regarded as deviating from the providential architecture, is as 
fairly entitled to be called constructive, as the criticism that 
restores a broken statue, or fits together the blocks of a shattered 
temple. 

Dr. Clarke complains that Radical criticism is not radical 
enough. “It stops on the surface where error lingers, and does 
not go down to the depths where truth abides forever.” That is 
to say, it does not go deep enough to touch the assumption of 
evangelical truth. Profound criticism is criticism that justifies 
the accepted view of the Gospels: shallow criticism is criticism 
that discredits it. Baur and Schwegler are shallow; Tho- 
luck and Hengstenberg are deep: Nicolas, Haret, Renan, 
scratch the surface ; Pressense goes to the bottom: Strauss stops 
at the beginning ; Tischendorf pushes to the end. Well, well, it 
is a question of definition, perhaps; but at least we may be 
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allowed to remark that ¢zs definition is original and peculiar, 
We will not aver “that it leaves the mind and heart empty ;” 
that “it discredits humanity and natural reason,” and “ends in 
despair.” It would be melancholy to think that a prejudice could 
be so dangerous as that. We will simply call it a prejudice, —a 
born and cultivated and piously nurtured prejudice, — and there 
we will leave it. 

There too, without further argument, we will leave several 
other prejudices of like nature, which are sprinkled over these 
few pages of the “ Examiner ;” among the rest, the devout preju- 
dice in favor of the genuineness of the fourth Gospel. Every one 
acquainted with the history of the canon is aware that exact 
scholarship played the most obscure part in its formation ; that 
the testimony of the Asiatic, African, and even the European 
churches, were it much stronger, would be worth little or noth- 
ing ; that the Catholic criterion was usage, and the Protestant 
criterion was “faith ;” that prior to this century the historical or 
literary criterion was hardly applied at all. The pious prejudice 
holds its ground. Nay, long after it shall come to be granted, as 


one day it will be, that the ungenuineness of the fourth Gospel 
is as well established as any point in literary criticism, the preju- 
dice will abide. The spirit of theology and the zeal of faith will 
keep it sacred till they die. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 





STANZAS. 


HE lilac’s leaves come out to-day, 
So conscious of the spring, 
And, nursled by the warm spring ray, ° 
Each greening tenderling 
God’s blessing seems to dwell upon, 
Forgetful of the winter gone ; 
And gladness smites me for the sight 
Of those sweet leaves and their still light. 





“At Length.” 


O breath of March’s hurrying race ! 

Die softly in our vale ; 
Nor let your ruder carelessness 

These happy leaves assail. 
Blow rigid round the vapory peaks, 
And down the mountain’s snowless cheeks ; 
But render what is mine to me, — 
These first leaves and their prophecy. 

A. W. BELLAw. 





“AT LENGTH.” 
To A FRIEND. 


H! WELL you bear the burden sent, 
Whose weight matched not your will, 
But strength. 
For you had wrought with fair intent 
In faith. Now, Faith, fulfill !— 
“ At length.” 


Time ends, and turns ; begins anew. 
Oh! waiting is a charm: 
’T is strength ! 
For waiting lends yet larger view 
Of that will Fate disarm. — 
“ At length.” 


Ah, Charity! make firm the bars 
To liberate your foe. 
In strength 
Poise there above, afar, like stars 
That plead the paths they go. — 
“ At length.” 





IT IS A PART OF THE SYSTEM. 


T was Sunday morning. 

I had received, the evening before, a request that certain 
articles should be sent to Brooktown by Monday morning; and, 
in my way to meeting on Sunday, I passed by the express office, 
that, if it chanced to be open, I might learn when the first train 
would go, and when my parcel should be left there. 

Finding the office door unlocked, I went in, and asked the 
official behind the counter, “ Does an express go to Brooktown 
to-night ?” 

“No,” said he: “we don’t do any business Sunday.” 

The man who said this had a pen behind his ear, and bills in 
his hands, and was obviously taking account of various parcels 
of merchandise which lay before him on the counter. 

Asking when the first express train went on Monday morning, 
I was told “at five o'clock.” 

“When can I bring my parcel here, so as to have it go by that 
train?” I inquired. 

“You can’t bring it at all to-day. We don't keep the office 
open on Sunday.” 

“Cannot I send, then, by the first train ?” 

“Qh, yes, if you take your bundle to the station before five 
o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ But is there no place where I can leave it to-day, so that it 
may go by that train without my going out before daylight to 
carry it?” 

No: he knew of no other way by which the first train could 
take it. 

I gave up the point, and went out; but, returning for a last 
trial, I asked, — 

“If I bring the parcel here within fifteen minutes, can it not 
be received to go by the first train ?” 

After considering the matter a little, he said, “ Yes, it could ;” 
and I accordingly brought and left it. 
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After all, perhaps he was a good-natured young fellow, who 
could not at once screw up his courage to the point of disobey- 
ing orders to do a kind action, and so had to stop and think it 
over. 

I don’t know whether he was a member of the “ Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” though such membership seemed not 
improbable from the unction with which he announced the nomi- 
nal rule that no business was to be done there on Sundays, and 
from the readiness with which he told two lies to excuse himself 
from adding one item to the secular business which he and two 
other officials were at that moment pursuing there. 

In fact, how can we wonder that the young men of this society 
should sometimes practice falsehood on their own account, when 
the very conditions required of them on joining first the church, 
and then the association, are, that they shall admit, and profess, 
and stick to, certain propositions absolutely false ; such, for in- 
stance, as that the Bible enjoins a special religious observance 
of Sunday, the first day of the week! 

It may be said, in mitigation of this censure, that many, and 
even the greater number, of the young men who are accustomed 
to maintain the doctrine of Sunday-Sabbatism, as a duty com- 
manded in Scripture, do so in ignorance, really supposing that 
statement to be true, and implicitly trusting the assertions of the 
catechism, and the Sabbath-school teacher, and the publications 
of the American Tract Society, upon that subject. I admit the 
excuse of deplorable ignorance on the part of even a majority of 
these young men, and their elder associates ; but my point is, 
that, even in those cases where the ignorance is dispelled, the 
fault is not forsaken. Every now and then the inculcator of 
Sabbatism, as a Christian duty, comes across one who knows 
more than he does about that matter, and who demands Scrip- 
tural proof of the doctrine in question. When the young Sab- 
batarian attempts the production of such proof, it is amusing to 
see how his foundations sink under him, one after another. 

The first authority which he presents —really believing, good, 
easy man! that it is to the purpose —is the fourth commandment 
of the Hebrew decalogue ; a precept addressed to Jews, and to 
nobody else, not requiring even of them any observance of Sun- 
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day, the first day of the week, but specifying Saturday, “the 
seventh day,” as the day for sacred observance. Here the intel- 
ligent person whom he is attempting to instruct turns the tables 
upon him. Does he, the Sabbatarian, abstain from all labor on 
Saturday, “the seventh day,” as a religious duty? “No.” Then 
he is a Sabbath-breaker. Does he work at his business on 
Saturday? “Yes.” Then “e does not obey that fourth com- 
mandment, for which he professes such veneration. 

The young exhorter, finding this ground slipping from beneath 
his feet, points to the word “ Remember,” in the beginning of 
the fourth commandment, as evidence that a Sabbath had pre- 
viously been-appointed. 

Certainly, his new teacher tells him: it was appointed about 
one * month before the giving of the Hebrew law at Mount 
Sinai ; and its first appointment is recorded in the twenty-third 
verse of the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, where the children of 
Israel, on the sixth day (verse twenty-second), were forbidden to 
go out to gather manna on the seventh day, Saturday, and were 
informed, “to-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord.” 

Finding that this command, like the one in the decalogue, 
four chapters later, was given to the Hebrew people only, and 
has no force upon anybody not a Jew, the Sabbatarian exhorter 
declares that his favorite institution was appointed immediately 
after the creation of Adam, and was enjoined for observance 
upon the whole human race. 

“You think so, no doubt,” says the respondent; “but why 
should / think so? What Scriptural ground is there for your 
assertion? Show me the passage.” 

He can show nothing of the sort: for, when he turns to the 
beginning of the second chapter of Genesis for the supposed 
command, the respondent shows him that there is no command 
there ; and that the passage in question does not direct any man 
to do, or not to do, anything whatever. 

Driven from this resort, the Sabbatarian returns to the He- 
brew decalogue, and assumes (without the slightest evidence) 


* Compare Exodus xvi. I-29, with Exodus xix. 1, xx. 8. 
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that the sabstance of its fourth commandment is binding upon 
Christians as well as Jews, only that the day has been changed. 

“Who changed it?” 

“Christ and the apostles.” 

“Where, in the New-Testament account of Christ and the 
apostles, is that recorded ?” 

The Sabbatarian cannot produce a single passage either as- 
serting or implying any change. He had so thoroughly believed 
what is said upon that subject in the publications of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, that he expected to find abundance of New- 
Testament evidence. The pitiless respondent holds him “to the 
law and the testimony ;” but these give him not the slightest 
help. In all the New Testament, there is no command, no pre- 
cept, no recommendation of Sabbath-keeping ; no suggestion, 
even, of aduty of Sabbatical observance ; no mention of Sabbath- 
breaking as a sin. All that the young pupil of the Tract Society 
can find to say, in defense of his presumptuous claim that “ Christ 
and the apostles changed the day from Saturday to Sunday,” is 
that several instances are recorded, after the crucifixion, when 
the apostles and disciples met together on the first day of the 
week ! 

Our Sabbatarian is now ready to shut up his Bible, having 
found that there is nothing in it to his purpose ; but the respon- 
dent is not yet done with him. It is now /zs turn to cite texts, 
and present evidence ; and on his side there is abundance of it, 
both in the Old and New Testaments. 

From the former, he proves that the fourth-commandment 
Sabbath was intended for the Jews only, by producing abundant 
evidence that Sabbatical observance was appointed for them as 
a mark of distinction between them and other nations. Here is 
some of this evidence : — : 

“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also 
unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily, my Sabbaths ye shall 
keep: for it is A SIGN BETWEEN ME AND You throughout your 
generations.” — Ex. xxxi. 12, 13. 

“Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to 
observe the Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpet- 
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ual covenant. It is a sign between me and the children of Israel 
forever.” — Ib. v. 16, 17. ; 

“And remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretched-out arm: therefore 
the Lord thy God commanded'thee to keep the Sabbath-day,” 
— Deut. v. 15. 

“T gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign between me and them.” 
— Ezek. xx. 12. 

From the New Testament, he brings abundant proof that both 
Jesus and Paul discouraged Sabbatism, instead of ordaining or 
confirming it. ; 

Jesus was so publicly known as a Sabbath-breaker, that devout 
Jews said, when the soundness of his teaching was in question, 
“This man cannot be of God, because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath-day.” Moreover, when, in discussion of this subject, 
they attempted to enforce their fourth commandment by bring- 
ing up the Old-Testament declaration that “ God rested on the 
seventh day,” Jesus flatly denied that declaration, saying, “ My 
Father worketh Aztherto,” —has never stopped working. And 
he not only defended his disciples when they, in his presence, 
had violated the Sabbatical law of Moses, but himself com- 
manded its violation, directing one whom he had healed publicly 
to carry a burden on that day, an act solemnly denounced as 
sinful by Jeremiah and Nehemiah as well as by Moses. 

As to Paul, he took pains to argue against and confute the 
pretensions of the Sabbatarians in various parts of his letters to 
the Romans, the Galatians, and the Colossians. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, that, having been brought up a Pharisee of the Phari- 
sees, no word of injunction to keep either #he Sabbath or a Sab- 
bath ever dropped from his lips after he became a Christian, and 
entered into “the glorious liberty of the children of God.” But 
we are not left to this negative evidence. 

To the Romans Paul said (xiv. 5), “One man esteemeth one 
day above another ; another esteemeth every day alike: let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” This passage is emi- 
nently noteworthy, for two reasons: first, it expressly allows to 
Christians the observance or non-observance of a Sabbath, 
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according to the preference of each person; next, the fact of 
such allowance proves that Christianity, as a system, neither re- 
quires nor includes Sabbath observance. This single passage 
proves that the religious system taught by Paul left the convert 
as free to choose whether he would keep a Sabbath or not, as 
whether he would eat beef and mutton or not. 

To those among the Galatians who thought that Christianity 
included conformity to some of the ordinances of Judaism, Paul 
writes reprovingly, calling those ordinances “ beggarly elements,” 
and particularly rebuking their notion that Sabbatism was obli- 
gatory upon Christians. He says, “Ye observe days and 
months and times and years: I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labor in vain.” — Gal. iv. 10, II. 

To the Colossians Paul writes that they are delivered from the 
Sabbatical obligation, as from all other distinctively Jewish obli- 
gations. Hear him :— 

“ And you, being dead in your sins, and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh, hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven 
you all trespasses ; BLOTTING OUT THE HAND-WRITING OF ORDI- 
NANCES that was against us, which was contrary to us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to his cross. LET NO MAN THEREFORE 
JUDGE You in meat or in drink, or IN RESPECT OF A HOLY DAY, 
OR OF THE SABBATH-DAYS, which are a SHADOW of things to 
come ; but the body is of Christ.” — Col. ii. 13 — 16. 

When the Sabbatarian exhorter has chanced to come across 
a person intelligently conversant with Scripture, — who can not 
only turn to such testimony as the above in the Old and New 
Testaments, thus absolutely disproving the Tract Society’s pre- 
tense that a Sunday Sabbath is taught there, but can answer the 
false assumptions by which it is usual to maintain that pretense, 
—he finds himself defeated, and his doctrine exposed as utterly 
destitute of Scriptural foundation. What then does he do? 
Does he act like an honest man, thank his informant for the bet- 
ter knowledge of Scripture communicated to him, and thence- 
forth teach, in regard to a Sabbath, just what that Scripture 
teaches? Not at all. 

What he does, is, thereafter to keep clear of that informant, 
talk no more to him, and say pothing about the information thus 
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received fo his brethren in the church and in the “ Young Men’s 
Christian Association.” To be sure, it would require some 
courage in him to tell these people, since, if he adhered to the 
doctrine of the Bible in regard to a Sabbath, and publicly taught 
that doctrine, he would be first reproached and stigmatized as a 
backslider, and then be expelled and excommunicated. In a 
weak brother, one could excuse such silence, though it would 
neither be a manly nor a truly Christian proceeding. But he 
does worse than this. In pursuing the work of proselytism for 
which the Young Men’s Christian Association was formed, he 
teaches the same old false doctrine of an obligatory Christian 
Sabbath, and makes, in support of it, the same old false pre- 
tenses (now in every sense false) as before the Scripture truth on 
that subject was shown him. The many cases that I have 
known of this sort are my reasons for saying (on a preceding 
page) that I expect falsehood from members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association when matters of this sort are in question. 
Different temptations assail different classes, and the very man 
who stoutly resists one will yield to another. The member of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association will probably make a 
firm stand when desired by his “worldly” employer to deceive 
in regard to the quality of calico or broadcloth. Mendacity 
merely secular, like that, is entirely out of his department, and 
he will lose his situation rather than use it. But when the credit 
of the Church is in question, or the upholding of its doctrines 
and customs, or the discredit of those whom the Church chooses 
to call infidel, this young man will lie for ¢hese ends as readily as 
the other one for his pecuniary interests; and the inducement 
for him to do so will continue as long as the Churches continue 
to denounce reason as “carnal,” to cultivate a form of religion at 
variance with reason, and to claim the Bible as an infallible and 
sufficient rule, while at the same time they require beliefs and 
observances not only not contained in that book, but plainly at 
variance with it, such as the demand for Sunday-Sabbatism. 


CHARLES K,. WHIPPLE. 





IMMORTALITY. 


AN ADDRESS AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, FEB. 21, 186g. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. * 


HAVE been asked to take part in this course of lectures. 

I consented to it with a good deal of reluctance, because it 
is ten years since I left what is called the ministry, and almost 
that length of time since I have spoken in public on Sunday 
upon any subject whatever. This discontinuance may have this 
advantage : what I may say may be free, not merely from the 
conventionalisms of the pulpit, but also from that other attitude 
of antagonism against the pulpit which we sometimes observe 
in those who have left it more lately. I can say, therefore, what 
I have to say, whether it turn into song or sermon, in some de- 
gree of confidence that I shall speak as a man, not as an 
institution. 

I am to speak to-day on the subject of Immortality. I once 
heard old Dr. Beecher preach; and, when he had announced the 
text, I shall never forget the infinite cheerfulness and the air of 
strength with which the old man looked up from his Bible, and, 
bringing his clenched hand down on his desk, said, “ It is a good 
text.” As if so far, at least, he had firm ground under his 
feet. It is all I remember of that day. That preliminary sen- 
tence was so good that it banished all the sermon. Indeed the 
text was so good that I have forgotten what it was; for, when 
you see a good shot fired, you look at the target, not at the rifle. 

If ever a person had a good text at heart to speak from, a text 
which condenses into one word the substance of a myriad dis- 
courses, I have it in this word, “ Immortality.” 

In the remarkable narrative of the last days of Socrates, his 
friend Crito is represented as asking him the question, repeated 
since so many million times, “How and where shall we bury 
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you?” Socrates rebukes the phrase instantly. “ Bury me,” he an- 
swers, “in any way you please, if you can catch me to bury ;” and 
at the same time smiling, and looking gently round upon us, says 
his biographer, he said, “I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, 
that I am this Socrates who is now conversing with you, and 
arranging each part of this discourse ; but he obstinately thinks 
I am that which he shall shortly behold dead, and he wants to 
know how he shall bury me. But that which I have been argu- 
ing to you so long, that when I have drunk this poison I shall be 
with you no longer, but shall depart straightway to some happy 
state of the blest, I seem to have argued in vain, and I cannot 
convince him. Say rather, Crito,” he urges pleadingly once 
more, “ say, ‘If you love me, where shall you bury my body ?’ and 
I will answer you, “Bury it in any manner and in any place 
you please.” 

Thirty centuries have passed since then. Generations and 
races, languages and governments, have come and gone; the 
religious sentiment of the world has embodied itself in forms 
unknown to Socrates ; dogmas of which he only dreamed now 
mingle with mythology, and disturb the pure religious instincts 
as the old ones did; and still we utter these faithlesss words, 
The Critos in the world are more numerous than the representa- 
tives of Socrates. Moments of inconsistency are more common 
than moments of clear sight. 

It used to be thought that a magnet lost its power when 
brought near a burial-ground. Our moral magnets seem to have 
the same characteristic. The faith of many persons belongs to 
sunshine and common light. We evade unpleasant things, keep 
them out of sight. A simplicity of faith, a quiet habitual cheerful- 
ness that looks undisturbed at all the facts of time or eternity, — 
how rare a thing it is! This does not disprove the natural faith, 
not at all: it only shows what pains we take to disguise instinct. 
How many a Christian divine has devoted the best energies of 
life to paralyzing this instinctive faith in the mind of his child, 
proving to the child by argument, heaping volume upon volume 
to prove it, that no one has a right to believe in a future life on 
any evidence natural religion can furnish ; that any faith in im- 
mortality, before Jesus, was a baseless dream, unjustified by rea- 
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son! And, when he has thus crushed the germ of a faith which 
may have been spontaneous in that child’s nature, he tries to 
revive it by a historical discourse on the resurrection of Jesus. 

I hold it more true and reverent to recognize that there are 
different paths provided by which persons of various tempera- 
ments may come in their several ways to a belief in immortality. 
In the old royal forests of France, the paths are so laid out as to 
converge here and there on open spaces, which are called stars, 
from the rays which diverge from them. You may come from 
any quarter over the hill up from the valley ; many different per- 
sons may be wandering in many different directions,— no mat- 
ter wherever they come from, they meet at the central star. In 
the forest of life, the belief in immortality is such a star. There 
is no one road prescribed on which all men are to walk to it. 
Walk faithfully on any road, it will take you there. Trust the 
laws of your own temperament, keep your life clear and health- 
ful, and it will usually end in faith in immortality. Don’t be 
anxious because others go on a different road: wait until you 
gather in that central spot of sunshine, and you will reverence 
the different means God gives us to find the same truth. I am 
glad we live in a universe large enough, and that humanity is 
vast enough, to give an hundred souls an hundred different 
methods of reaching truth. It suggests the possibility of a sym- 
pathy so wide, and a mutual trust so deep, that some day or 
other men may be willing to respect the individuality of one 
another. 

The first path by which we come to the thought of immortal- 
ity is the path of instinct. It is useless for you who were 
unhappily born without it, or lost it somehow out of your cradle, 
or had it crushed out by the arguments of bigots, —it is useless 
for you to deny it, when beholding the lives of others made 
happy by its possession. Search the world through, among the 
most uninstructed races ; and there, if you stay long enough, you 
will find the dawning of this instinct. Disguised, I dare say ; but 
that is no matter, — the instinct is there. Have you ever heard 
of an American Indian who had not the instinct of immortality ? 
I lived for years surrounded almost wholly by a race of people 
whose whole life was transformed and ennobled, saved from utter 
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degradation, only by a faith in immortality, which, as I believe 
from the bottom of my heart, was an instinct with them. It 
came to them from something beyond their Christian training, 
such as it was. They recognized in their songs, in their religious 
forms, traces of a tradition that went back earlier than any 
Christianity they had ever learned. Their very name for death 
was a native African word. They did not reason upon it: they 
simply could not conceive of existence without it. Their religion 
was not a matter of training, but of temperament and instinct. 
There was no surgical operation by which you could insinuate 
into the minds of the Southern negroes that it was possible to 
doubt immortality. 

It gave them strength in danger, patience under the sorrows 
of centuries. It was the point to which the most potent appeal 
could always be made. I remember, in my regiment of blacks, 
a man named Adam Allston, the natural seer and prophet of 
the regiment. When anything important was on foot, when any 
excitement went through the camp, a stranger might have 
known it by listening to old Adam’s prayer in the evening, and 
seeing the men gathered around to listen, and say “ Amen.” 
When they needed to be aroused, his was the appeal ; not based 

upon the childish love of glory, not even the sentiment of con- 
" science, but on the triviality of the fact of death. I remember 
once coming down the river, after an expedition, and hearing 
that old man appealing to the soldiers who were gathered to- 
gether on the forecastle. “ When I heard,” said he, in his quaint 
accents, “de bombshell screaming troo de air, like de judgment- 
day, I said to myself, S’pose my head was took off dis night : dey 
could n’t put my soul in de torments unless God was my enemy. 
And, when de bullets came whizzing across de deck, I cried 
aloud, Lord, help my congregation! Boys, load and fire!” 
Since the “ Fear God, and keep your powder dry,” of Cromwell, 
where has there been an appeal more forcible than that? And 
these men always listened to him as though he held the door of 
heaven open, and that the man who got nearest to him would 
be first through. And afterwards, when, in the quiet of the 
camp, he sat awake all night, and chanted the wild requiem for 
his sons who died around him of disease, there was the same un- 
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faltering faith, the same absence of all questioning. He had the 
instinct of immortality. He could not have given you his 
reasons. 

You say, perhaps, he belonged to a race of strong sensibilities, 
and easily moved by sentiment. Do not you believe, if we ed- 
ucate our children in an atmosphere of faith, that a large part 
of them would grow up with no more power in them of having a 
troublesome doubt about immortality than that old man had? 
I believe it, because I have had that experience. Never in my 
life can I remember to have had what can deserve the name of 
a doubt on this point. And I am as sure as any one can be of 
anything that it is instinct in me. Some are born differently 
organized: some are born with more predominant intellects, that 
demand logical statements first: nothing else will satisfy them. 
Of course they have some things to ask that are hard to answer. 
Still, I think we shall see, in those brought up under milder re- 
ligious influences, a general manifestation of this first type of 
faith, which I have called the instinctive. 

And, when this instinct does not show itself at the beginning 
of life, it seems often to be provided that it shall come at the 
end. Our books and sermons distort this wondrous and beau- 
tiful step in life, called death. Did you never, watching by the 
death-bed of one you loved, see the dawning upon the face of that 
wondrous look, anticipating heaven, which shows the soul to be 
aiready within its atmosphere? Did you never watch the men- 
tal reviving which reverses the body’s decline, and gives courage 
to the weak, and calmness to the stormy, and wisdom to the ig- 
norant? What false representations are made of death-bed 
scenes in works of fiction,—I mean those professedly called 
such, — and in those other works of fiction that are classed as 
theology! This very morning I asked an old physician, eminent 
in the city, and now in his eighty-third year, “Did you ever, in 
all your practice, see anybody who was afraid to die ?” —“ Never 
in all my life,” was the prompt answer ; and hé added that it was 
almost always they who comforted the survivors. 

Now what is it that can produce this influence in these last 
hours? There is no new argument: it is not that somebody 


has gone to them, and said something to them ; not because the 
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good clergyman has preached his word of peace. It is a higher 
authority than any earthly voice: it is a voice which preceded 
all sermons and all clergymen,—the voice of God, speaking 
through the eternal instincts of the human soul. The instinct, 
if in any way it misses us in childhood, still is wont to comfort 
us as death draws near. 

When we, talk of the gloom of death, we mean something of 
man’s creation, not something natural, nor of God’s ordaining. 
We talk of the valley of death, and hear men say, — 


“ When in the path of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread.” 


It is false: it is a hill of light, if we once believe, as we profess 
to believe, that man is immortal. Man spreads his terrors half- 
way up: that is all that he can do. As the moment of relief 
approaches, and the trembling soul flickers in its mortal habita- 
tion, then the hands of God come down around the departing, 
and say to human weakness and despair, “ Begone! this hour 
is mine.” 

The second path to a belief in immortality is the path of /oze. 
I remember a gifted woman who had in her girlhood confided to 
me her sufferings from disbelief in immortality. She became a 
wife and mother; and then she wrote me, “If ever I had a doubt 
of the immortality of the soul, or of its existence other than as 
the perfume to the rose, I am convinced here ; for the first un- 
folding of the spirit in its earliest dawnings is too plain to be 
mistaken.” When, five months afterwards, that baby was taken 
from her, she wrote to me, “To have him in heaven draws 
heaven down to me.” And again, afterwards, “I do so hope that 
growth is slow in the other life, so that I may have him in my 
arms again a little while.” That is the path to immortality by 
the way of love. It is a very simple one, a very blessed one, 
and one which has been trod perhaps by many here. I have 
known it trod by a young mother in a community of self-styled 
atheists, where she was reproved by her own household for 
yearning after the continued life of her child. 

It does not seem to me that death itself is so repulsive, it brings 
such dignity and majesty in its repose : it is our mistaken ways and 
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associations that make it physically abhorrent. Shall we shrink 
from the sacred form? or shall we love it, and put it reverently 
away? I remember being left alone in the house with the 
calm remains of a young person whose sickness I had tended. 
The Roman-Catholic girl, who should have been there, fled the 
house : all her saints, her popes, her symbols, did not help her 
to face that one little fact of death. As I stood and smoothed 
the soft hair, I asked myself, What is there here from which 
natural religion should shrink? I could not find it. There was 
the sweet face from which the soul had turned away, and shut 
the door: it would never be opened any more ; but what light 
shone through the portal! It was good to be there alone in the 
silent night. If every square inch of space in that empty house 
had been visibly crowded with angels, I could not have felt more 
secure, nor gone more peacefully to rest. 

In war, it seems different ; for war is unnatural at the best. A 
man falls by your side: you loved him; but, when he falls, it is 
as if a tree had fallen,— no more. The other excitement is too 
absorbing. But, when you lay his maimed body away in earth, if 
you loved him, that love is your teacher. As Socrates said to 
Crito, ke is not his body ; and that you bury is but a shell, not a 
man. 

Then there is another path,— the path of w7//. There comes 
over us, when we think of the noblest and strongest souls which 
we have ever known, such a sense of power and permanence, 
such a persistent strength, that it is at such moments difficult 
to conceive of individual existence as having ended, or as 
being resolved into a great centre of light. It is so rare to see 
such a combination as you have seen in that person: he or she 
seemed to go on the course of life with such a solidity, over- 
coming all difficulties. That very will was an evidence of im- 
mortality. Did you never feel, when fully resolved and concen- 
trated on something, — did you never feel for the time being such 
a consciousness of an individual force that it seemed as if you 
must survive beyond this earthly existence ; and that you were 
fitted and furnished for something more than threescore years 
and ten? It does not seem to me that a vast amount of strength 
is required to create this impression. 
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Joseph Glanvil, the old mystic, said, “ Who knoweth the mys- 
tery of the will, and its vigor? Man yieldeth not to the angels, 
nor to death utterly, save through the weakness of his feeble 
will.” Perhaps you remember the conclusive answer of Freder- 
ick Douglass to the arguments of the colonizationists. He said, 
“ After all, that depends on us colored people ; and we have con- 
sidered that matter, and decided not to go.” I say, with rever- 
ence, that God has put into some men’s souls a consciousness of 
personal individuality so strong, that they have no intention of 
dying. There is no argument that convinces us like the con- 
templation of a nature so strong. That Luther’s or Theodore 
Parker's personal existence should have ceased! It is an 
absurdity ! 

After all, it is a transmitted courage that most men need. I 
knew a young officer who was frightened in his first engagement, 
then confessed it to his commander, voluntarily staid by him in 
the most exposed position of a dangerous march, and conducted 
himself through the march with unfailing courage, though dis- 
armed, and finally chose the army as a permanent profession. 
What gave him strength * No new arguments: only the strength 


of another. This is the way Jesus Christ still helps those, by his 
personal greatness, who do not believe in his bodily resurrection. 


* Well I deem some virtue must be hidden 
“In the hero heart that would not die.” 


In him there was a living will that must endure. 

Then, again, the last path by which men come to faith in im- 
mortality is the path of the ¢utellect. The intellect demands 
satisfaction : it is right it should be satisfied. We may believe 
in immortality through the instinct, or love, or the visible 
strength of the will: but we wish to have our whole nature con- 
tented, we wish to know something that the reason can accept 
and hold. See how the intellect comes in to accept, and to mold 
into a whole, these other thoughts: see how into this path all 
others may run. There is this instinct, there is this yearning, 
this desire of the race, this sense of the demand of immortality. 
Well, what more does the intellect want, as evidence, than 
that? Take any philosophy, that which we call the modern 
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philosophy of induction, the Baconian, — what law can induction 
establish for the created world more vast and sure than this: 
that attractions are proportioned to destinies, and every desire 
which is the common attribute of a race predicts its own fulfill- 
ment. Individual destinies may vary, but the collective instincts 
of a race are unerring: the worm makes its chrysalis, the bird 
broods over its eggs or enters on migration, relying on this great 
law. The hope which is fulfilled for them will be fulfilled for 
man. There is no such thing visible in the universe as the col- 
lective disappointment of a race. There is no induction more 
universal than this. 

I believe, therefore, that, by these many paths of love or in- 
stinct or will or intellect, the belief in immortality is accessible to 
different minds. To others, the bodily resurrection of Jesus gives 
the comfort they need: I am not one of those, and will leave the 
topic to others. Then there is a class larger than either among 
us, perhaps, to whom the belief in personal communications with 
the spirit-world brings comfort. I rejoice to know that it is so; 
and, if that subject seemed to me yet sufficiently understood to be 
systematically presented, I would gladly dwell more upon it. I 
think with Dr. Morgan, the great English mathematician, that 
the so-called Spiritualists of to-day are in the path which has led 
to all great physical discoveries, and that many of their oppo- 
nents represent the spirit that has thwarted the progress of science 
in all ages. But to claim Spiritualism yet as a science seems to 
me very premature: it belongs rather to what Holmes described 
(not necessarily with reproach) as the “ pseudo-sciences ;” a col- 
lection of facts not yet sufficiently advanced to be systematized, 
but sufficiently to have brought solid comfort to many weary 
minds. 

To me the great result of a belief in immortality is this: that, 
besides the relief it brings to the affections, it rests our earthly 
life on sure foundations. It makes a great difference in the com- 
fort with which we work, to know whether we are built to last 
for sixty years, or for an eternity. Our career is not, then, limited 
by death. We are all interested in something which we ‘shrink 


from leaving, —a reform, a poem, a railway scheme, a mechanical 
invention. It is a comfort to know that the great thing is not 
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to finish that work, but to do well what we are permitted to do, 
No matter what the sailor on board ship is doing when the cap- 
tain calls: his business is to drop all that, and shout, “ Ay, ay, 
sir!” So it is with us. There is no fear of our being wasted : 
God is the best economist in the universe, and he will take care 
of that. I fancy that in some other sphere of existence we may 
look back on this scene of our early career, and say to one 
another, “ Do you remember yonder planet, where once we went 
to school?” And whether our labors here were in the direction 
of action or of thought will not matter to us then, when other 
spheres will have led us through other disciplines. 


FREE INQUIRY. 


HE inquisitive tendency of the human mind is very tersely 

expressed in the injunction, “ Prove all things.” This phil- 
osophic exhortation was but the voice of all men through one 
man, — the echo of the voice of progressive humanity. Every 
grand epoch in the intellectual progress of man proclaims the 
fact, that the human heart loves truth, and, to satisfy its contin- 
ual yearning, makes use of the only instrument within its reach, 
the mind. But truth knows no other door to the human soul 
than through examination and equitable criticism. Free in- 
quiry, then, is a necessity of rational existence. The philosophy 
that ignores it is blind ; the religion that fears it, dead or dying. 
But this instrument, so indispensable to progress, has met with 
abuse, not only from Conservatism, but also from Radicalism. 
The one, in its love of order, hates it more than error ; the other, 
in its passion for progress, loves it more than truth: and, before 
the true limits of inquiry can be recognized, this old idea, that 
order and progress are irreconcilable, must be abolished. Free 
inquiry is a means, not an end: it can, therefore, have no other 
than a relative value, and that only in so far as it subserves the 
attainment of some good end. Its legitimate object is the dis- 
covery and establishment of truth. The truth once found, its 
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office as a means is fulfilled, and it is of no further use; for the 
use of a means extends only until the end proposed is reached. To 
regard free inquiry as absolute and permanent, is just as det- 
rimental to progress as to denounce it as an untrustworthy and 
dangerous instrument ; for when a means is made to usurp the 
place of its end, which alone can be absolute and permanent, 
it defeats its own object. Inquiry is limited not only to an in- 
strumental office, but also in and by this office. In it; as 
many questions are beyond its grasp. Questions relating to a 
first sole cause, to divine justice, and to human destiny, never 
have been and never can be settled; for they are beyond the 
limits of demonstrative evidence. By it; for, when free in- 
quiry has enabled us to reach the desired end, it has by this very 
act signed its own abdication. To persist in the right of inquiry, 
and in perpetual discussion of principles once established, would 
be subversive of the very order that ought to follow the triumph 
of those principles. It would be but a perpetuation of the intel- 
lectual anarchy which pervaded the social and scientific world 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To whatever 
excesses free inquiry may have been carried by innovators, or 
to whatever height exalted by fanatics, unbiased judgment must 
concede that it has ever been the world’s watchword of progress. 
The golden ages of every enlightened people are the monu- 
ments that testify to its mighty influence in shaping the des- 
tinies of mankind, Its record is blended with everything trust- 
ful, hopeful, and inspiring in human history. It has been the 
pioneer of every intellectual, political, ecclesiastical, and social 
reform. It is the premier law of soul-motion. It is not a celes- 
tial messenger, making its first advent on earth in the sixteenth 
century, in order to rescue Christianity from the cold, stiffening 
clutch of dying papacy ; nor is it a magic dart hurled by Satan 
among the revolutionists of the eighteenth century: but it is a 
companion that has never forsaken the soul of man since the 
first dawn of intelligent existence. It has been the tutelary 
saint of progress from the earliest days of Fetichism to the latest 
stage of Monotheism. Through its instrumentality the fratrici- 
dal spirit has been transformed successively into the defensive, 
the industrial, and the philanthropic. Cannibalism has been 
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succeeded by slavery; slavery, by serfdom ; serfdom, by vassal- 
age ; vassalage, by labor for wages ; and from labor for wages 
has been born the principle of universal emancipation and of 
human brotherhood. Might has given place to right ; and right, 
to duty. Its footfalls are seen in the rise and development 
of the Oriental, the Egyptian, the Greek, the Hebrew, and the 
Christian religion. The Gnosticism of the early Church, the 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages, the classic Renaissance, Eng- 
lish Deism, French Infidelity, and German Rationalism, are but 
different phases of the same influence, — phases by no means to 
be wholly condemned ; for they embrace periods unmatched in 
history for subtile penetration, minute analysis, brilliancy of im- 
agination, boldness of genius, and power of intellect. For un- 
numbered ages, free inquiry has been cutting a broad and deep 
channel through the ignorance and prejudice of mankind. Its 
banks are the petrified strata that accumulated under the regime 
of tyranny, superstition, intolerance, and persecution. Its mar- 
gin is all covered with the pebbles of old ideas, that have been 
rounded and polished by the gradual process of ages. Many a 
political and scientific as well as religious creed might be found 
beneath its bed, buried deep in the sands of eternal oblivion. 
Over it brood the spirits of departed lovers of truth, — religious 
as well as scientific reformers. Through such men as Luther, 
Zwingle, and Calvin, as well as through Bacon, Descartes, Gali- 
leo, Newton, and Comte, moves the spirit of the ages. Through 
such as they, — 
“ The eternal step of progress beats, 


To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats.” 


C. O. WHITMAN. 





A FRAGMENT. 


HEART! O thousand lives in one! — 
In every pulse of joy or pain, — 
I fear to touch the slender wire, 
I fear to list the low refrain. 


For who can tell, and who can say, 
What melody its throb may play? 

As well the ripple of the stream 
Give back the sunlight of to-day. 


The music yet is often plain 
As red of rose, or lily white, — 
The tender look of her we love, 
Endearing whispers heard at night. 


But sweeter $till, in strains more clear, 
The heart looks up in praise of God, 

Till smiles paint pictures on the face, 
Or bloom as flowers above the sod. 


We count the graves of friends now dead 
Within God’s acre, holy ground ; 

But who the hopes that daily die 
Without a struggle or a sound? 


Men die a hundred times to live! 
*T were better not to live at all ; 
But love will come and love wil go 
As tints of woodlands in the fall. 
F. A. NICHOLS. 





LIFE WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. 


T is hard to see a superior man. It is easy enough to see a 

superior position. We love to make our obeisance to it, — 

not to him. At least, whether in love or hate, we do it. We do 

not ask ourselves, “ What is to be thought of this man?” nor 

“Who is he?” nor “What is he?” but “Where is he?” and 

“What does he?” “ What position does he hold?” “What power 
does he control ?” 

The truth is, we do not ¢#ixk about anything ; or, if we do, we 
choose not to inform people of it. And they seldom urge us 
to tell them what we think. 

Ministers, lecturers, all kinds of orators, are subject to close 
hampering at the hands of the public. They are expected to 
speak, not what ¢/ey think, but what a pampered, pseudo public 
sentiment thinks. Herein are these unfortunate servants ona 
level with the common soldiery. The private on duty must 
“present arms” to every pair of shoulder-straps that deigns to 
cross his beat. And when the drunken general sauntered 
through the lines in his shirt-sleeves, and threatened and expos- 
tulated with the sentry, in vain, for the usual recognition of his 
importance, he discovered the relative potency of the Homo and 
the Jusiguia in securing deference at the hands of subalterns. 
Still more convincing was the result of his stratagem, in which 
he thought to entrap the inflexible soldier, by adjusting his starry 
coat to the measure of a musket, and planting the quasi-dignitary 
just within the line of the sentinel’s walk. The sentry had been 
drilled in all tactics, and, much to the mollification of his offended 
saviour, set himself sedulously to performing his most rever- 
ential “ salute” to the effigy. This is precisely the state. We 
are all soldiers, and all “ presenting arms” to effigies when “on 
duty.” As public speakers are always “on duty,” their routine 
is most varied by the “salute.” And, if they only salute well, 
what fine soldiers they are! and how fast they get promoted! 

Society has a kind of general countersign; and it is only 
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needed to master the aspirate in this shibboleth to pass the 
sentries, and enter the sanctum sanctorum of the blessed order. 
But it would seem that corruptible members sometimes mount 
guard ; and, by appeasing their avarice or appetites, malefactors 
and mountebanks, empirics and clowns, may enter the charmed 
circle, and usurp the places of manhood. Many a fellow wearing 
the wrong uniform has thus bribed his way into camp. The old 
sentry hears a footstep, and challenges, “Who goes there?” 
The straggler responds, “A friend, with the countersign.” 
The sentry continues, “ Advance, and give the countersign.” 
The spy advances, opens his coat, and discloses a well-filled 
flask. The old soldier— whom nothing but drink could corrupt 
—takes a hearty draught. Returning the vessel to its owner, 
he resumes his beat, while the spy avails himself of his advan- 
tage to explore the encampment. And, when the well-known 
greeting at the night-hour makes the camp and outposts resound 
with “All is well,” the delinquent sentry echoes the cry as 
vociferously as his comrades, while the spy is taking drawings 
that may prove the destruction of an army. 

So is society often the victim of delinquent sentinels. That 
countersign is liable to fatal exceptions. A thing that is common 
is subject to perversion. And so many robbers steal in, and 
infest the camp; and unsuspecting men sleep, in danger of 
having their throats cut. 

This all comes of organizing. “We must keep up the rank 
and file”. There must be generals and orderlies, and they must 
have the support of the bayonets and the “present arms.” 
Most of us, however, are poor privates, who only know the differ- 
ence between a corporal and a commissioned officer with shoul- 
der-straps. Pity it is we know so much! They are all alike so 
Icng as it is “Mr. Snubs” and “Mr. Bland.” But, when it is 
“Captain Snubs,” then our blandness is all that will save us 
from getting unsparingly snubbed. 

We do not like to have our affairs described or criticised in 
sermons or addresses. We like to prosecute a man for trespass 
if he climbs over our fence into our field in his undeviating 
march to principle. 


Pictures of travel, lives of the apostles, hortatory eloquence, 
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and pleadings for virtue, we like. They are quite tolerable. We 
can go to sleep under them without any misgivings. Only let a 
man give us all these, — none of himself, — lavishing his flattery, 
and retaining his criticism, and he is a wonder of cleverness. 

So popularity amuses itself at the expense of principle. So 
men display their favor for the one, and their ignorance or con- 
tempt of the other. And, whenever there is “ much ado,” ten to 
one it is all “ about nothing.” 

Consider the way in which we are spending our lives. The 
world is a great place of business. What with the bustle and 
din, one can hardly find time and quiet to sleep, or say his 
prayers. There is no night and no Sabbath for rest. Work, 
work, work! What would we think to see mankind improve one 
leisure day? Things are all made now for calculating dollars 
and cents. There is not room enough left on anything for a 
margin to take notes in. If you are seen trying to make a few 
notes, your neighbors conclude you to be figuring your wages, 
and they make a calculation of your probable remaining fortune 
when you shall have paid your debts. 

What, in these days, can befall a man so calamitous as an in- 
capacity for business? Let him escape this calamity, and though 
he escape at the same time the full measure of moral endowment 
which human nature may claim, yet he is eligible to the best 
position in his “ring.” And his “ring” is the ring of money,— 
not an unfamiliar sound to him, and to many another. The 
affections of the world do so cling to money! There are many 
ways in which one can make money. But, with very few excep- 
tions, they lead downward. The man who labors for money 
merely ought to find but little satisfaction. Generally you must 
get money by being something less than a man. “To get 
money as a writer or lecturer, you must be popular ; and this is 
to descend perpendicularly.” Those things which the commu- 
nity are most willing to pay for are the things most disagreeable 
for manhood to perform. 

A poet-laureate is bribed into celebrating the accidents of 
royalty. His conscience must endure a severe trial, — unless 
his ideas of freedom and identity be altogether unpoetic. But, 
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nevertheless, the baubles prevail. The title and the pipe of wine 
drown the tone and substance of his poetry. 

In order to succeed, —in the commonly perverted use of the 
term, — we must all be poets-laureate to the community ; to ex- 
tol the lightest act of justice, and disguise all petty outrages in 
asong of compliment to His Majesty, Public Opinion. Hap- 
py any of us who have been educated out of the “common” 
school, and have learned to define “success” differently. We 
vote for letting His Majesty make his own poetry, while we 
achieve our kind of success. 

But who are “ we” who thus defy public opinion? Imaginary 
beings, or dwarfs from Lilliput, we must be. Our neighbors 
discover nothing outlandish in our exterior; or, if they do, the 
innovation is so slight as to be winked at, or gobbled up by 
“patronage,” or else obliterated by the dazzle of lucre. What a 
power is in that lucre to mitigate offenses ! 

There are some kinds of work which the public will thank you 
for doing too well. There are also other kinds for which you 
are thanked if you slight them. If you are a surveyor, the land- 
lord wants you to survey his lot so that it will measure the 
largest number of acres and roods. No matter about accuracy, 
only you take care not to shoot under. 

An eminent man once invented a new rule for measuring cord- 
wood, and ‘tried to introduce it in Boston; but the measurer told 
him that the sellers did not wish to have their wood measured 
correctly; that he was already too accurate for them, and 
therefore they got their wood measured outside of the city. 

In the end, false measures and weights will be found poor 
economy. Perpetrators will themselves get put into the balance 
sometimes ; and, in spite of their extraordinary “acres” and in- 
credible “cords,” they will very likely be “found wanting.” 

We may be very good soldiers, and proficient in drill. But 
some of us are accustomed to “ present arms” to the devil. We 
may even be “sucessful” in this. But when we get “trans- 
ferred” some time, and endeavor to “ present arms” to God, we 
may think well if our awkwardness do not procure us a “dishon- 
orable discharge.” Poor Wolsey certainly proved the difficulty. 
He passed a véry brilliant review, on parade before King Henry ; 
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and, facing about, made a fine display in arms before the Pope, 
But he soon received his “ marching orders,” and found his old 
commander superseded ; and the new one would not permit the 
old tactics. Wolsey, who thought himself hitherto an adept in 
the manual, was obliged to surrender the palm, and died lament- 
ing his mistaken beginning. 

Some men are too wise to be bribed. You may parade the 
magnificence of a kingdom before them, and it will not move 
them. Wherein consists their wisdom? In having something 
to do, and doing it. They work, whether they are paid for it or 
not. They proffer their service to none: they bestow a service 
when they can. It is the inefficient men who always proffer 
their service. They usually expect to be put into office, and 
they generally get there. And if they are unfit for office, what 
in earth are they not unfit for? 

Men seem by their conduct to have a sorry idea of God. To 
see them panting and perspiring in the crowd, straining every 
nerve in the contest with each other! Viewing them at a dis- 
tance, one would hesitate whether to call them a pack of 
gamboling foxes, or a horde of Indian fighters. Only see them 
scramble and push, knocking one another down, and raising the 
utmost furor, until the dust of the conflict obscures the daylight! 

. There is now and then a lull in the battle, and then you may see 
them observe a little decorum while the plain is cleartd of the 
dead and wounded in the melee. A little of this ceremony, and 
again to the onset! What are they doing? Only fighting the 
“ Battle of Life.” They mingle in the conflict promiscuously, 
for the objects of strife are indiscriminately scattered among the 
multitude. Some of these are wealth, power, honor, fame, 
knowledge, religion, salvation ; and each seems to care not so 
much to get any as allof them. These constitute the chief incen- 
tives to exertion. There are many inferior ones. But among 
them all there can nowhere be seen manhood, dignity, principle, 
wisdom, and goodness. These are virtues and geniuses, and they 
never abide amid tumult. On yonder high mountain you may 
find them, quietly infusing themselves into the hearts of a Iittle 
band of heroes, — men who dare to go apart from the hurly- 
burly of life, and live or die for principle! We will leave them 
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now, though. They are well enough alone, and do not need our 
company. Indeed, we are hardly worthy to gaze upon them. 
They are the children of the Most High. 

Meanwhile, on the plain, the battle still rages ; and centuries 
long unborn will yet see it continuing. The same kingdoms will 
be at stake, the same powers command the belligerents. Never 
will this warfare cease, so long as avarice, pride, ambition, passion, 
and cowardice survive the turmoil. 

What an idea of God! That he sits on a throne somewhere 
above, and showers down upon this battle-plain an infinite 
variety of “valuables,” —trinkets and books, “revelations” and 
“dogmas,” — to delight himself with seeing them contended for 
by these bold champions of life! 

But let the fools fight, and let the philosophers think. Let the 
heroes live. They are mostly unknown: they live far above the 
level. When we reach their height we shall know them. Fol- 
lowing the direction of their lives, we may still survey glorious 
prospects beyond. 

Joun H. C iirrorp. 


BEREFT. 


MYSTIC borders, swift to close ! 
Say thou if yet the fountain flows. 

I come in need. ‘The grass thrives green, 
But here no more my friend is seen. 
O bird that floats in air above ! 
Know’st of the waters I did love? 
Do they, careering free, far run, 
Hid ‘neath this sod from blazing sun ? 
O sun! hast thou their coolness drunk ? 
O earth! to thy heart have they sunk? 
Dear to my soul their healing flow ; 
Nor half their secrets did I know. 
O mystic borders! part once more, 
That I may quaff, and aye adore. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


ogee — Friendship, Democracy, The Golden Rule. — 

He who declares himself my friend, yet deems me, in the 
truest sense, higher or better than another, knows me not, nor 
is he truly friend. 

He worships in me the seeming; in another, curses also the 
seeming. 

The real he sees not, nor comprehends. 

The age of hero-worship or friend-worship is past. 

I am truly your friend only in so far as I may be the friend of 
any human soul. 

True friendship is the divine unity in humanity, struggling for 
expression and recognition. 

It knows not sex, nor race, nor color, nor condition, nor creed. 

It knows not good or bad intellect, nor simpleness. 

It casts aside all selfishness. 

It is truth, crystal-clear. 

It would die rather than deceive a friend, or purchase selfish 
gratification at another’s cost. 

It lives in doing good to others. 

In losing its life, its se/f, its egotism, it drops the seeming only, 
and clasps closer the real. 


True friendship is a religion. 

It is the divine in me recognizing closest kinship in my: 
neighbor. 

It is Immanuel, — God with us. 

I erect here an altar to this ideal, confident that it will yet 
embrace all men and women, all creeds, all nations, all worlds. 

Where omnipresent God is, there are all souls akin. 


Lewis G. JANES. 





A RELIGION WANTED. 


NATIVE AND ALIEN FAITHS ‘AND Forms. 


E pride ourselves on being American in politics: we are 

American in manners, in agriculture, in art, in almost 
everything, in short, that goes to make up the secular side of a 
people’s life. In other words, there is in our method of doing 
things somewhat characteristic which marks the genius of the 
nation. Nature will not produce just such an apple in New 
York, or just such an orange in Florida, as she will grow in 
other parts of the world ; and we do not build just such a plow, 
or engine, or house, as they do on the other continent, but leave 
scope for the play of our peculiarities. In this way we hoist the 
flag of our nationality. 

How much is there that may be called American in our 
religion ? 

Certainly it is no less legitimate for a nation to give a peculiar 
phase to its religion than to its politics or its art. If it has any 
gift for the pursuit, it must inevitably do so. And yet, unique 
as is the position of this country in many points of view, there 
is little to distinguish it religiously, and next to nothing that can 
be called American. The continent borrows its religion in bulk 
from Europe and Asia. America has produced only Mormonism, 
and that is the most Asiatic of all. We have no Church that is 
properly native to the soil. For that, perhaps, there is no occa- 
sion; but the Church that has been brought to us has not in 
any of its various forms been so modified and adapted to the 
new region and the new civilization as to live easily and naturally 
among us, What feature has any one of the churches here that 
it has not elsewhere which can be called American? They are 
exotics, one and all, not yet so acclimated that they can thrive 
out of their conservatories. 

A noble form of religion is neither developed nor maintained 
apart from the national life of a people. It must either be 
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originally evolved from that life, or adopted from another race: it 
must receive such a strong impress from the people it comes to 
serve that it shall be as much their own as their politics or their 
art. The religion of the Hebrews was of this sort. They were 
in no danger of losing it, it was so peculiarly their own. Another 
nation could make nothing of it; but to them it was divine. And 
why? Because it arose spontaneously among them, was the off- 
spring of the nation’s soul; because it carefully kept up this 
alliance with the life of the people. Love of God and love of 
Israel were woven so closely in its web that they could not be 
separated, scarcely distinguished. The names of God and of the 
commonwealth, Heaven, Jerusalem, Mount Zion, are confounded 
and used interchangeably in Hebrew literature with the most 
charming naturalness and simplicity. This was a noble faith; 
and the lesson to be learned from it is, not that the Hebrews 
were absolutely a chosen people, their country absolutely a holy 
land, their history absolutely a sacred writing; but that these 
claims were relatively true, —true to them under the glamour of a 
sublime patriotism. And, therefore, if we are to adopt anything 
from them, is it not their method, rather than their machinery ? 
In other words, ought we not to ally our religion to our national 
spirit, and under the same glamour see HERE a chosen people, a 


holy land, and in this country’s annals some precious sacred 
Scripture ? 
















































































But the method is ignored, and the machinery is adopted. 
Religion in this country thus far declines an alliance with the 
national spirit and life. The churches regard love of country as 
somewhat less than a religious emotion. In their services, a 


patriotic song is little less than sacrilege; but they sing with 
right good-will, — 























“Jerusalem, my glorious home, 
Name ever dear to me;” 








And hymns without number in the same strain. Devotion to 
Israel is the only patriotic sentiment that is recognized as un- 
questionably devout. The priest has this name on his tongue a 
hundred times to that of his own country once. How much he has 
to say about the founding of that nation; how little about the 
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founding of this! How he dwells on the exodus from Egyptian 
servitude, skipping :ightly over the Revolution that gave inde- 
pendence to these States, and that later revolution that gave lib- 
erty to our slaves! At what wearisome length he dilates on the 
building of Solomon’s Temple or Noah’s Ark, with never a word 
concerning any house or ship that we have built! How eagerly 
he takes up the politics of that people! how studiously he avoids 
reference to the politics of his own people! 

The result of this is, that the people of this country are taught 
to observe the operations of the Divine Mind across the breadth 
of the Atlantic Ocean and the length of the Mediterranean Sea 
through an historic eye-glass, looking back from two to four 
ihousand years. The impression is at once taken that God is a 
oreigner, having little interest in American affairs ; if indeed, 
from the antiquity of the latest record they have of him, he be 
not a pure myth. 

It was very well for the Jew to put his faith in his tribe and 
nation ; to associate the name of his country with all that is sa- 
cred and dear; to see the hand of God in all that befell his peo- 
ple; to sing the glories of Jerusalem along with the glories of 
heaven, and make her destiny the burden of prophecy. But why 
should we take up his strain? Jerusalem is very dear to a Jew; 
but it has only an historical interest to us, as holding the sepul- 
chres of the prophets of a remarkable people. We have hun- 
dreds of cities of more consequence than this, and there is no 
lack of propliets’ and martyrs’ graves in any one of them. 

We are not Jews, but Americans. It is our own land, not 
Palestine, that claims our devotion. Zion is a sacred place to a 
Jew, and well it may be. He worships towards that mount, and 
with reason. It symbolizes the old-time glory of his nation. But 
there is no reason in our looking that way whenever we attempt 
to worship. If it is mountains we want, we have them, made of 
just as sacred dust as that. To us they ought to be tenfold 
more sacred, because they are of the dust from which we our- 
selves have sprung. Besides, the soil of some of them has been 
watered with richer blood than ever flowed from Jewish altars or 
reddened any battle-ground from Egypt to the Euphrates. Jor- 
dan had sacred associations to the Jews; but why so many 
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changes are rung in our ears on that word it would be hard to 
say. Naaman was right in preferring his own Abana and Phar- 
par, and was simply a goose for giving up his very natural pref- 
erence and washing in a foreign stream. He had better have 
kept his leprosy than lost his national pride. What shall we say 
of those who bottle up the muddy stuff and bring it over to this 
land of mightiest waters, and purest, ever-flowing fotintains, tq 
sprinkle on the heads of unoffending babes ! 

It is best, certainly, to receive all that is of value in the old 
religions. We depend on the past in this matter, as in all others, 
We accept the legacy that has come down to us, not seeking to 
lay any new foundations, but only to so shape the superstructure 
that it shall have a native instead of a foreign appearance. We 
have no sneers for the religious development of the Hebrews, 
the Persians, or the Chinese, even. To the Hebrews, more than 
all others, we are indebted for the record of valuable experience, 
which assimilates readily with our own. But, in taking what we 
need from them, we must not take too much. Especially, we 
must not take that which is distinctively alien, and which will 
consequently deprive us.of the possibility of making our system 
in any sense American. 

The things in the religion of any people which we ought to 
accept are universal principles. These are common property, 
and become the possession of whoever will receive them. One 
of these principles touches an American just as it touches a 
Jew, being rooted in the nature of both. But there are cus- 
toms and ceremonies that are local; and there are sentiments 
whose objects are determined by locality, springing, as they do, 
not out of the nature of man as a citizen of the world, but out 
of his particular relations as a member of a tribe or nation. 
Such a sentiment is the love of country, — the object to which it 
devotes itself depending on the accidents of birth and nurture. 
While, therefore, the obligation to receive the truth in Jewish 
ethics is indisputable, there is no reason why we should have any 
more sympathy with the national spirit of that people than with 
that of any other tribe on the face of the earth; no reason why 
we should mix up with our religious service Jewish names of 
men or places ; no reason for teaching Jewish history in Sunday- 
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school, to the exclusion of Indian or Chinese, but a very strong 
reason why American history should in great measure displace 
them all. 

There is little hope of bringing the existing churches of this 
country to the recognition of such ideas as these. But, thank 
God! these bodies do not represent all of religion in America. 
The best and most hopeful element does not yet regard itself 
religious, but simply humanitarian and progressive. When this 
element reaches the deeper consciousness, that to serve man is 
to serve God, the temple of our national faith will begin to take 
its own proper and distinctive form. Its walls will be built up of 
material from far and near; no valuable contribution rejected, 
come from what source it may, — the continents, or the islands 
of the sea. But the architecture will be neither Jewish nor 
Roman nor Moorish: it will be American. In that temple the 
national hymns will blend with the hymns to the Father of 
Lights with the same ease and naturalness as did the praise of 
Zion, which found its way into the most spiritual of the Psalms. 
This land will appear to be the most holy land ; its government, 
administered in the interest of humanity, will prove itself di- 
vinely instituted. It will then appear, also, that the fathers who 
brought the breath of freedom to these shores were led of God ; 
and the names of the men who founded this nation, and of those 
who have washed away its stains in their own biood, will illu- 
minate the calendar of saints. 

What is there lacking, then, to give to this people a religion that 
shall be in some measure their own; one that shall win the soul 
by its sweet nativity of speech, instead of repelling, as do existing 
forms, by an accent so strangely foreign, and customs that have 
no connection with American history or American institutions ? 
It needs only that duty-loving men and woman who are seeking 
the welfare of the state, who are devoted to truth ard freedom, 
should come to a consciousness that this very work they are do- 
ing is that expression of the religious sentiment which is to give 
us an American ¢x/tus, — worship stripped of a foreign garb, and 
costumed, so to speak, as a native of the republic. As soon as 
this sense of the situation is awakened, sermons will come into 
vogue in which there will be less of Moses, and more of Wash- 
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ington ; less of Solomon, and more of Franklin ; less of David 
and Job, and more of Longfellow and Lowell and Whittier and 
Emerson ; less of Jesus even, and more of God in living men. 
Then, if men must hear about wars, the niinister will deem it 
more befitting an American pulpit to read of the War of Inde- 
pendence, or of the Rebellion, than of the extermination of the 
Canaanites, or the overthrow of Absalom ; more in place to read 
of our own great commander, than of Joshua, Joab, or any fight- 
ing man of them all. Whatever he reads, it will be something 
to the purpose, and not all about arks and passovers, ephahs and 
ephods, heaven-offerings and drink-offerings, prodigies and mira- 
cles. These are foreign affairs, and have no place in a faith na- 
tive to this soil, or in one to be naturalized upon it. Oriental 
emblems and customs, that have no meaning to us, must give 
way to American emblems and American customs. A religion 
to hold the heart of the people, and throb with their life, must be 
en rapport with the genius of their institutions ; must wear the 
garb of the time and the place. 

America has her own inspirations ; she must have her own 
religion. Not necessarily a new faith, but the old under a new 


form, Christianity, which has yielded to so many new impres- 
sions, will yield also to this ; strengthening its grasp of principles 
which are common to all men, and loosening its hold of persons 
and times and places, these being provincial and limitary, — the 
national costume of the religious sentiment, which is changed 


in going from nation to nation, without at all affecting the real- 
ity that it covers, 


N. M. Many. 








THE PURCHASE. 


RUTH must be bought at costly price 
Of selfish ease and pleasure, 
And often calls for sacrifice 
Of dearest treasure. 


The way in which a human life 
Can reach the highest beauty 
Is only through the earnest strife 

Of toil and duty. 


And he who treads, with steadfast will, 
This path of stern endeavor, 

Shall vanquish soon the darkest ill 
That meets him ever. 


No outward foe shall be so strong 
As inward truth and pureness ; 
And, fairly met, the mightiest wrong 

Shall fall with sureness. 


No Lethe’s wave shall e’er be sought, 
The sense of pain benumbing ; 

But more of hidden strength be brought 
To meet its coming. 


No fetter worn on heart or hand, 
To make temptation harmless: 

But, brave and pure, the soul shall stand ; 
The tempter, charmless. 


Above all law, no law can bind ; 
Its own. each deep confession: 
Thus, nobly free, a soul shall find 

True “ self-possession.” 


FRANCES A. BAKER, 





THE CAUSE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
IN EUROPE* 


Epitors RADICAL: — 

To the friends of liberal religion in America it may not be uninter- 
esting to hear something of the progress of free religious thought on 
this side of the Atlantic, or rather in this part of Europe, — France, — 
and to learn that at the present moment it is exciting, especially in 
the cantons of Switzerland, an unusual degree of interest. From a 
pamphlet just published by a committee of the Radical party in Neu- 
chatel, we are placed in possession of what may be regarded as the 
platform of a new liberal religious organization, more liberal, for a reli- 
gious movement, than anything that has yet come under our observa- 
tion on either side of the Atlantic. The Conservative party, who, like 
the corresponding body in America, are much more attached to their 
church and their traditions than to the truth, are of course very much 
shocked at the radical tone and bold statement of this pamphlet. To 
do the Protestant Church of France justice, however, it must be con- 
fessed that it occupies, in theory, a more advanced position than the 
so-called evangelical churches of the United States. At the celebra- 
tion of the Protestant jubilee held in Paris in 1859, it was virtually 
agreed upon to abandon “ The Rochelle Confession of Faith,” the doc- 
trinal basis of their church. All felt that Calvinism, in many of its 
points, had ceased to be believed, had indeed ceased to be credible ; 
not only that thinking men had discarded it as an unworthy represen- 
tation of God, the Father of all men, but that the progress of civiliza- 
tion and general moral thinking had carried even the masses to a point 
where they could no longer receive its statements concerning God and 
human destiny. It was wise, therefore, instead of reconfirming the con- 
fession, as had been proposed, to allow it quietly to fall into desuetude. 
It was removing one weight more from the conscience of an overbur- 
dened Church. 

The Orthodox Churches of the United States exhibit in this respect 
much less wisdom. The Presbyterian, ¢. g., clings to his confession, 
and the Congregationalist to his platform, although they well know 
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that the moral and religious sentiment of the country have long ago 
outgrown those symbols of the past. But they are obliged to pay dearly 
for this folly. Hence the difficult task of the ministeries of these and 
other similar churches. What conflicts between the living truth, appeal- 
ing to them out of the present, and the old forms? It is a constant put- 
ting of new wine into old bottles—a very weak quality of wine, to be 
sure, but too strong for the worn-out skins when it begins to ferment ; for 
the poorest qualities of wine have their fermentations. Some men of 
genius have succeeded in laying a new truth into the old forms ; but it 
makes at best but a miserable patchwork, and is far from repaying one 
for the labor bestowed. 

That the leaders and journals of the Conservative party in the 
French Protestant Church should feel alarmed at the radical state- 
ments of the new organization is only natural. They feel as a man, 
who, having used crutches all his life, imagining himself to be lame, is 
suddenly deprived of them. The Catlolics take a more logical view 
of the situation. We heard the Abbé Perraud, a theological professor 
of the Sorbonne, inform these gentlemen, the other day, that ‘they had 
undertaken a difficult task in attempting to preserve uniformity of faith, 
together with free thought and free interpretation. “That principle,” 
said the abbé, “which broke the dogmatic symbols in the past shall 
break them also in the future. The liberal religionists are in the logic 
of their church.” And the abbé was right; for there is no logical 
stopping-place between the absolute authority of the Church of Rome 
and the right to go wherever enlightened reason and conscience lead. 
But absolute freedom of thought brings infinite diversity of belief. 
There can therefore be no permanent association founded upon unity 
of faith where this freedom is allowed. Is there then no bond by 
which men may be united for purposes of mutual help and improve- 
ment? For that association is necessary to man cannot be doubted. 
That he derives help and strength, and spiritual inspiration even, from 
public interchange of thought, is a truism which no one will gainsay. 
Are we then to be deprived of this .inestimable advantage? By no 
means, responds the liberal religionist. We have the most natural and 
the most durable of all bonds, viz., a common spirit, a common object, 
and a common work. That is to say, according to him, the future 
church must distinguish itself from the church of the past by being 
founded upon character, and in no degree whatever upon faith, as that 
term is generally understood. The liberal church says to those who 
would identify themselves with it, not, What do you believe? but What is 


your purpose? Do you desire the mental, mozal, and spiritual improve- 
8 
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ment of your fellow-men, as well as your own? Is that your purpose? 
If so, welcome to our society. Or, rather, we take the fact of your de- 
siring to associate with us as evidence sufficient of your intention. 

But one of the most significant indications of the actual position of 
the liberal movement is the publication of the drochure, above alluded 
to, entitled, “ Manifeste du Christianisme Libérale.” From the declara- 
tion of principles we are enabled to understand the precise point of 
view in which they regard liberal religion. Let us translate a few para- 
graphs of this incursive document. It opens by stating that, as the reli- 
gious question places itself before the country with ec/at, it is no longer 
possible either to adjourn it by indifference, or to evade it by timidity. 
The warmth with which lectures on the subject of liberal religion have 
been received, both in the large cities and villages of the cantons, have 
induced them to publish this “ manifeste,” and to form a provisional 
society, under the name of “ Liberal Christian Union.” After energet- 
ically demanding the separation of church and state, the committee 
say, — ° 

“ But, in demanding this separation, we are by no means ignorant of 
the new duties which it entails upon us. It is not with a view of culti- 
vating a recrudescence of the pietistic spirit that we desire it. On the 
contrary, it is because we hope thereby to publish the emancipation of 
conscience and the development of liberal religion. But, in contribut- 
ing to hasten the moment of separation, we feel at the same time 
obliged to take all necessary measures to press a rallying point; a 
point of resistance, where may group themselves all those who, like 
ourselves, wishing a separation, do not wish that it should turn exclu- 
sively to the profit of the established churches,” etc. 

The committee then proceed to define what they mean by a Liberal 
Church and Liberal Christianity. 

“Under the name ‘ Liberal Christianity,’ we understand a religion 
having for its sole object the spiritual proportion of man, individual 
and collective. 

“Under the name ‘ Liberal Church,’ we understand a voluntary asso- 
ciation of men, uniting in the pursuit of a moral ideal superior to that 
of strict justice. s 

“This ideal, which supposes a submission constant and without 
reserve to a single authority,—viz., that of conscience, — may be de- 
fined as absolute devotion to the absolute good. 

“ Devotion to good, which is the essence of this religion, expresses it- 
self principally by love to God and love to humanity. 

But, in definition of this affection, they continue, “ Zove of God is the 
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voluntary subordination of our acts, thoughts, and intentions, to that 
superior power which all men feel, more or less confusedly, under the 
name of God, and who appears to me as first cause, to another as abso- 
lute substance, to some as immutable law, to others as free will. But 
in whatever way each may define, in theory, his notions of God, all 
recognize, in practice, that the love of God consists in always preferring, 
to our own persons and interests, obedience to the universal order. 
Whatever system one may adopt relative to the nature of God, and 
in the midst even of the most grave theoretical errors, he loves God 
with all his heart who is profoundly penetrated with the idea of duty. 
The law of duty, graven on the conscience, is of all revelations of God 
the only one which is common to all men: it is also the only form of 
faith in God which can serve as a bond of union between men of dif- 
ferent opinions, without making them abdicate aught of their liberty or 
individual dignity. ; 

“Love of man” is defined “as the voluntary subordination of our 
own interests to those of humanity. To love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self is to impose not only the repression of selfishness ; but it imposes, 
no less, devotion, abnegation, and sacrifice, in working for the welfare 
of our fellow-men. Whatever opinion persons may profess upon the 
nature, origin, and destiny of the human species, all who are desirous of 
promoting the individual and collective progress of the race can enter, 
if they wish, into a society having for its object the establishment of 
the reign of fraternity and human responsibility. It suffices for that, 
’ that they resolutely combat all that would lessen their activity, whether 
it be the satisfaction of their earthly wants, or the selfish pursuit of 
personal salvation in another world. To realize progressively this ideal 
of a life consecrated for each and for all to the practice of virtue, and 
consequently to the harmonious culture of all our facuities, intellectual, 
zsthetical, and moral, — that is the entire programme of the Liberal 

Church. To accept personally this programme, in engaging ourselves 
’ to conform to it in proportion to our powers, is the only profession of 
faith demanded as a condition of entering into this church.” 

The Liberal Church admits no collective creed : it imposes upon the 
church, taken in its entirety, no dogma, no catechism, no obligatory 
rule of a common faith. It does not, however, erect skepticism into a 
principle, by considering all doctrines equally good and true. But it 
makes the moral life depend upon no system whatever: it binds the 
religious association upon a basis exclusively practical, without think- 
ing of making it, in the slightest degree, a doctrinal society. Whether 
the different theoretical beliefs of men are more or less in logical har- 
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mony with their moral determinations, is by no means a thing of indif 
ference, but it is a matter which the church is not called upon to regu- 
late. It limits itself to calling each one to the duty of work, of per- 
sonal reflections, and to placing within the reach of all the means of 
instruction and development. Proscribing absolutely blind faith, the 
faith of authority, as an immoral principle, recognizing in the diversity 
of opinion one of the conditions of intellectual life, it discards all that 
would tend to impose a passive and degrading uniformity. 

“The Liberal Church receives into its bosom all who are of accord 
as men to undertake vigerously the work of their common spiritual 
amelioration, without informing itself whether, as savants, as philoso- 
phers, as theologians, they profess Theism, Pantheism, Supernaturalism, 
Positivism, Materialism, or any other system whatever. If it finds 
men even who pretend to be atheists, and who have nevertheless taken, 
as all the others, the solemn engagement to participate in that moral 
effort which devotion to God and love of humanity imply, the Liberal 
Church should receive them to the same standing as all their brothers, 
not as atheists, but as men.” 

This latter clause provokes considerable discussion. The committee, 
feeling that the objection ever ready in such cases, on the lips of the 
Conservative religionist, could not fail to be called forth by statements 
so bold,— the objection, viz., “ But why, since your Church departs so 
widely from all that is generally understood by Christianity, do you 
still retain the name? Is there not something dishonest in retaining 
the terms ‘ Church’ and ‘ Christianity’ in such a connection?” — which 
the committee anticipate in the following paragraph : — 

“Tf, notwithstanding these broad and liberal conditions, we still retain 
the name of Christianity for a religion which admits absolute liberty of 
opinions, it is not simply with a view of strengthening the bond which 
unites us to the religious past of our country and our race. It is be- 
cause the Liberal Church addresses itself to society at large, and not 
to a few cultivated minds: it addresses itself before all to the people, 
who hitherto have had only the choice between the authorized churches, 
and the absence of all common spiritual life. To those men and to 
those women who have neither the time nor the means of familiarizing 
themselves with the language of abstraction, it is necessary to present, 
not a general theory, but a type historic and concrete, a human person- 
ality, which may be to each of such a living programme ; but we know 
no type more entire, more elevated, more striking, for all hearts and 
for all minds, cultivated or not, than that of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
founder of the only true religion, the religion of conscience and of 
liberty.” 
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Then follows a brief and simple, but admirable description of the 
character of Jesus, in which it is assumed that all, whatever their social 
or religious education, shall be ready to respond, by a homage, not of 
adoration, but of free and respectful assent, to the man who cried to all 
men, “ Be ye perfect.” Jew, Catholic, Protestant, Rationalist, Theist, 
Atheist, — all men feel their conscience stirred by such an example ; and 
it is this moral power, this divine trembling, this all-powerful impulse 
communicated to the soul, which is the only essential thing in religion. 
And, in summing up, the drochure adds: “In declaring ourselves Lib- 
eral Christians, we accept the moral discipline and traditions of Chris- 
tianity ; but neither as absolute nor infallible, but because it appears to 
us, in its ground, to be the faithful echo of conscience and the voice of 
God in the human soul. We hold it to be a right and a duty to eman- 
cipate, in the first place, our piety and our moral activity from a faith 
as enervating as it is deceiving, in a supernatural intervention of God, 
occasional or permanent, ancient or contemporaneous ; and, in the sec- 
ond place, to secularize religion by calling it to sanctify, not a human 
life, limited and mutilated by asceticism, but life in all its normal appli- 
cations, in the family, in science, in art, and in industry. We take root, 
then, in the entire human tradition, without binding ourselves to the 
letter of a special past, Jew, Catholic, or Protestant. We wish to be 
neither synagogue nor sect, were it even the most respectable, but the 
Church Universal of all those who freely wish to believe and live in 
God, to love and serve their brothers, to conceive and realize the 
human ideal. ° 

“ But, in adopting Liberal Christianity, we reserve most expressly the 
righ. of developing it and perfecting it from day to day, in its principle 
and its applications, according to our progress in knowledge. The 
title that we take expresses only the fact that the old churches no 
longer suffice ; and yet we neither wish to live in the isolation of a sterile 
negation, nor to renounce the benefits of religious traditions liberally in- 
terpreted, nor, above all, to be deprived of all the ling forces engen- 
dered by a free and sympathetic exchange of sentiments and ideas. 
We wish, then, a church, but without a priesthood ; a religion, but with- 
out a creed ; a worship, but without mysteries ; a morality, but without 
theology ; a God, but without a system. 

“We wish, finally, and we expect to find it in Liberal Christianity, a 
religion of liberty which forbids man to bow before any preter?2d _in- 
fallible authority, Pope, Bible, or Council. 

“A religion of conscience, which makes no one believe that his sal- 
vation depends upon such and such opinions. 
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“A religion of reason, which never checks the boldest flight of 
thought, but which preaches progress and encourages science. 

“A religion of action, which shall consider as religious men, not 
those who have the most dogmatic faith, the most pious forms of ex- 
pressions, or of mystic sentimentality, but those who in reality put forth 
the greatest efforts to be good ; those whose moral life is the most rich 
and the most elevated. 

“ Finally, a religion of love, which binds as much as the others dis- 
unite ; which subordinates all to morality, and which subordinates itself 
to nothing ; which teaches men to damn each other no more for unintel- 
ligible dogmas, but to help one another, and to love one another for 
the common need of humanity.” 

Such, in outline, are the principles of this “ Provisional Union of 
Liberal Christianity,” composed of men who follow up their words with 
energetic action. Animated public discussions on the subject have 
already taken place at Geneva, and other large towns in Switzerland. 
M. de Pneasenal pretends to think the subject unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, and leaves it to the chastisement of public ridicule, “ under 
which,” says he, “it must finally succumb.” We shall see. To us the 
movement recalls the stirring lines of the venerable French poet who 
has just passed away, — 


“ Nouveaux fils des saintes demeures, 
Dieu parle: regardez le signe de sa main! 
Des pas, encor des pas pour avancer ses heures, 
La siecle a fais vers vous la moitie du chemin ! 
Comprenez ce prodige, imitez cet example, 
Declinez ces lambeaux des voiles du saint lieu, 
Laissez entrez le jour dans cette nuit du temple 
Plus il fait clair, mieux on voit Dieu!” 
WILLIAM S. ADAMSON. 
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R. EMERSON, in his address at Horticultural Hall, 

April 4, made some very emphatic statements as to the 
sufficiency of the religious sentiment. His lecture was a revival 
of old times. It had the glow of his “Address to the Divinity 
School ;” his orations on “ Literary Ethics” and “ The American 
Scholar ;” his essays on “ Self-Reliance” and “Heroism.” In 
the ordinary sense, Mr. Emerson is not a critic ; yet no one has 
made more sweeping and revolutionary declarations than he: 
his criticisms have been of the profoundest sort. He began his 
published essays by declaring, — 


Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. It 
writes biographies, histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations 
beheld God and nature face to face ; we, through their eyes. Why 


should not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why 
should not we have a poetry and philosophy of insight, and not of tra- 
dition ; and a religion by revelation to us, and not the history of theirs ? 


This is criticism. But there is a difference between it and 
ordinary criticism. It is general and inclusive. It is not wran- 
gling about particulars, nor a dispute with persons. He speaks 
from the summit of his own view ; announces how things appear 
to him in the spiritual universe ; and with a few fair strokes 
sweeps away the unrealities of tradition and custom. 

Opening his printed essays, one may read, almost at random, 
passages like these : — 


There is nothing real or useful that is not a seat of war. Our houses 
ring with laughter, and personal and critical gossip, but it helps little. 
But the uncivil, unavailable man, who is a problem and a threat to so- 
ciety, whom it cannot let pass in silence, but must either worship or 
hate, — and to whom all parties feel related, both the leaders of opin- 
ion, and the obscure and eccentric, ~ he helps: he puts America and 
Europe in the wrong, and destroys the skepticism which says, “ Man is 
a doll, — let us eat and drink, —’t is the best we can do,” by illuminating 
the untried and unknown. 
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Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of mankind, and in con- 
tradiction, for a time, to the voice of the great and good. Heroism is 
an obedience to a secret impulse of an individual’s character. 


It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must work a revolution 
in all the offices and relations of men ; in their religion ; in their edu- 
cation ; in their pursuits ; their modes of living ; their association ; in 
their property ; in their speculative views. 


In what prayers do men allow themselves? That which they call a 
holy office is not so much as brave and manly. Prayer looks abroad 
and asks for some foreign addition to come through some foreign vir- 
tue, and loses itself in endless mazes of natural and supernatural, and 
mediatorial, and miraculous. Prayer that craves a particular commod- 
ity — anything less than the all good —is vicious. Prayer is the con- 
templation of the facts of life from the highest point of view. It is the 
soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the spirit of God pro- 


nouncing his works good. But prayer as a means to effect a private 
end is meanness and theft. 


As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are their creeds a dis- 
ease of the intellect. 


Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases in the instant 
of repose ; it resides in the moment of transition from a past to a 


new state, in the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. This’ 


one fact the world hates, —that the soul decomes; for that forever de- 
grades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputation to shame, con- 
founds the saint with the rogue, shoves Judas and Jesus equally aside. 


The doctrine of the divine nature being forgotten, a sickness infects 
and dwarfs the constitution. Once man was all ; now he is an appen- 
dage, a nuisance. And because the indwelling Supreme Spirit cannot 
be got rid of, the doctrine of it suffers this perversion, — that the divine 


nature is attributed to one or two persons, and denied to all the rest, 
and denied with fury. 


Historical Christianity has fallen into the error that corrupts all at- 
tempts to communicate religion. As it appears to us, and as it has ap- 
peared for ages, it is not the doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration 
of the personal, the positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, it dwells, with 
noxious exaggeration, about the person of Jesus. The soul knows no 
persons. It invites every man to expand to the full circle of the uni- 
verse, and will have no preferences but those of spontaneous love. 
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In his recent address, Mr. Emerson rendered a fair service 
to the Radicalism of the present tithe. No one could mistake 
his attitude, or forget the emphasis he put upon the simple 
unostentatious character of the religious sentiment, the plain 
realism it initiates as the life of the soul. 

On the same Sunday evening after Mr. Emerson’s address, 
Rev. I. F. Hecker gave a lecture in the Music Hall on “The 
Religious Condition of the Country.” Father Hecker, as he is 
called, represents the Catholic side of the world with great zeal 
and ability. We shall do him what justice we can next month by 
making room for portions of his speech. The reader will 
have a chance to judge for himself whether or not Rome and 
reason, as represented by Mr. Hecker, are “opposite poles of 
truth.” , 


WE shall give next month a fair synopsis of Mr. Samuel 
Johnson’s essay on “The Piety of Pantheism,” which was re- 
ported in the “ Boston Post,” and revised by its author for THE 
RapicaL. Mr. Johnson’s presentation has the effect of offsetting 
the idea that religious doctrines came originally as a special 
Jewish revelation. 


Mrs. Howe, in her late discourse on the “ Religion of Amer- 
ica,” was not very successful in her replies to Mr. Abbot. She 
is reported as saying, — 


“To those who had been accustomed to consider Christianity an 
inexhaustible fountain of life, Mr. Abbot’s idea was almost ludicrous.” 

That may be, and still Mr. Abbot’s idea may not be at all 
ludicrous. People have been accustomed to consider many things 
in a particular way, but finally have been led to confess that it 
was their own idea that was ludicrous. 


“Has Mr. Abbot the power to put the world’s faith into a sack, and drown 
ee 


The world’s faith ! 


“ His sack contains, not the Christ, but Mr. Abbot’s image of him.” 
Mrs. Howe should remember that by far the largest part of 
9 
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Christendom is obliged to say precisely this of her endeavors to 
construct a Christ. What has she but ser own image of the 
Christ? It seems to us that Mrs. Howe's Christianity is only 
an empty sack she has herself sewed out of old cloth, and 
into which she puts whatsoever her fancy pleases. Of course 
«her sack is thus well filled. She casts therein all that is good 
» and beautiful and true. But, alas! should she exhibit its “solid 
contents” to an original Christian soul, would he not be apt 
to turn away in disgust, saying, “ Pagan things! filthy rags!” 


New wine in old bottles may be put, 
But who shall then sleep sound ? 
The morning shows the bottles burst, 

The wine spilt on the ground. 


Mrs. Howe makes the surprising mistake of supposing that 
Mr. Abbot, and others who desire to relieve the religious senti- 
ment of Christian limitations, are disposed to throw overboard 
both the person of Jesus and his ethical teachings. And yet 
she appears to apprehend the scope of -their desire, as the fol- 
lowing extract from her late address will show. Refering to a 
recent discourse by Mr. Abbot, she remarks, — 


The conditions of this treatise demanded that Christianity should be 
shut up within the narrow limits of the Messianic idea. . . . The eth- 
ics of Christianity, it said, had in them nothing to distinguish them 

- from other ethics. 


Of course Mr. Abbot could make no demands outside of his- 
torical criticism. The question is very simple. If it had not 
been for the “ Messianic idea,” for the doctrine of the Logos, would 
there have been any attempt to name the ethics of Jesus, — his 
summary of spiritual laws, —“ Christianity”? It is very true that 
Christianity has been floated to the present time in great part 
by the Sermon on the Mount. But why should Christianity be 
credited with that as a mark of its own, when every other great 
religious system has contained its equivalent ? 


Ir is true that Mr. Parker during his life spoke of the transient 
and permanent in Christianity, and was content to call the per- 
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manent the real Christianity. But that was near the beginning 
of the discussion, and but marked a phase of its progress. Ina 
sense there must have been somewhat permanent included in 
the Christian system, as there is in every system which has 
gained any ascendency for good over the lives of men. But that 
which was essential in Christianty to distinguish it from other re- 
ligions was not the permanent therein, but the transient. In other 
words, Christianity is but a transient phase of the universal reli- 
gion. It is the universal sentiment narrowed to the formula of - 
the Christ, summed up and paraded in one person’s experience. 


C. K. Wuippte writes to the “ Antislavery Standard” as fol- 
lows : — 

There are two current definitions of Christianity. One makes that 
system to be the acceptance of Jesus as God (and also as a Mediator 
between God and men), and reliance on his personal intercession and 
atoning sacrifice as the only ground of acceptance with the heavenly 
Father. Another interpretation makes Christianity to be the method 
of living taught by Jesus of Nazareth, called “ Christ,” the essence and 
distinctive peculiarity of which was that religion is love to God as the 
universal Father, and to men as equal brethren. 

This last, Theodore Parker thought, was the correct definition of 
Christianity ; and he said, that, thus interpreted, Christianity was iden- 
tical with the absolute religion. 

It was at Mr. Johnson’s option to define Christianity in this manner. 


We submit that it was not at Mr. Johnson’s “option” to define 
Christianity as Mr. Parker did. Mr. Johnson has’ shown — 
having had the advantage of Mr. Parker's brave initiation of 
rational criticism —a greater consistency of thought than Mr. 
Parker did. He shows entire respect for the facts of history, 
and has made good his escape from the spirit of accommodation. 
He lets Christianity stand on its original footing, and does not 
interpret beyond the facts. The ethics of Jesus, and the official 
character and system of the Christ, are two different things. 
Modern liberalism finds it convenient to zz¢erpret, and thinks that 
it gains a point. But it had better fairly stand on its own foot- 
ing, take the odium if there be any, and thrive as the truth shall 
give it power. . 
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“IF Jesus believed in endless punishment, what sort of an idea could he 
have had of divine love ?” 

Jf he did. On this point the doctors differ, unless it be those 
of the Universalist faith, who take the Bible as authority, and 
know how to explain away everything they don’t like. 


“Why should we not retain Jesus as an authority and as a leader? Em- 
erson’s thought has considerable weight with Radicals: we quote him, 
appeal to him. Why not make like use of Jesus? Why not regard him as 
the one supreme illustration in history —so far as history has been written 
—of the worth and power of religious living, and hence as the most perfect 
illustration, outside of each individual soul, of the will and love of God?” 

If each individual soul may have a more perfect revelation of 
the love and will of God, why so much ado over “the most per- 
fect illustration”? The soul is authority. Those who call for 
authority in spiritual thought don’t trust the soul. Let them 
try. They will then respect Jesus, Emerson, or whoever it may 
be ; they will quote their happy expressions: but that is not 
taking them as authority. 

It is important to distinguish between spiritual truths and 
facts of the material and scientific world. Spiritual truths relate 
to character, and are of no value unless seen. Once seen, they 
need no indorser. The soul rests in them as securely as the 
globe in space. 


PEopLe who live on hearsays of spiritual thought don’t live. 


They only “get on” from day to day, and miserably! They 
catch at salvation, and grasp the wind. 


THERE is a sort of pork-and-beans morality which makes people 
believe they are religiously very fat and good. It is awfully 
severe on a lean skin-and-bones soul. It manufactures “ bloated 
bond-holders” to conduct a sort of moral finance. 

“How many maxims of virtue can you hold, sir ?” 

“ A pint— or so.” ; 

“A quart is the least we sell. A quart, sir! or you are not a 
moral man. It is so in the bond.” 


“THE Pacific Railroad is a great thing.” 


So the Ramans thought. They kept the faith, and died. 
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“ THE RADICAL ought to contain short, sharp, pithy, pointed, understand- 
able articles, so that a business man could pick it up while waiting for his 
dinner, and at once get interested.” 

Homeeopathic doses of concentrated heresy, taken on an empty 
stomach, would spoil the business man’s digestion. Too bad for 
the business man. But then, he has his reward. 


“ A BUSINESS man has no time to read your long, thoughtful, scholarly 
essays.” 


He shouldn’t try. Business is business, you know, in either 
case. 


“ A BUSINESS man!” 
What constitutes a man of business ? 


Do the time-servers and money-makers monopolize all the 
“business” this world has for a man? 


“ ARE not the Churches doing an immense amount of good?” 
Have you considered what good is ? 


“WHAT would become of us if we did not devote one-seventh of our time 
to piety ?” 


Sure enough ! ’ 


“OUGHT we not to assemble for the worship of God?” 

Assemble? Why not “assemble” for the worship of your 
wives and daughters, your husbands and sons, your fathers and 
mothers, your brothers and sisters, your neighbors and friends ? 

O generation of much pretension! God prefers you should 
stick to your business. He sees through your organ displays, 
your intoning of holy phrases, your white and black gowns, your 
churchly bodies. He is not easily fooled ! 


“T ENJOY prayer.” 
Alas! how cruel. Could the Lord but testify ! 


“THE Radicals are irreverent.” 


Irreverent. What! in this age of reverence for much display ? 
Is it possible ? 


O generation that lives on the faith of its fathers! O gener- 
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ation that reverently mumbles a dead tradition! O generation 
of to-day! O reverent generation ! 


“ BEFORE dinner, — while waiting for dinner.” 


Yes ; for the night cometh! 


“T HAVE to keep a dictionary by me when I read THE RADICAL.” 


Ah! Well, count that your good fortune. Make up for your 
negligence in past time. The dictionary is a book of revelations. 
Treat it reverently. 


THE Supreme Judicial Court of New Hampshire “stands up 
for Jesus.” 

The following decree was issued by the Clerk at an adjourned 
term held at Concord, 11th March, Judge Doe dissenting : — 


Samuel Hale et als. v. Charles E. Everett et als. 


In this case, pending in the County of Strafford, and continued mist 
to this term, upon hearing the parties and their proofs, 

It is ordered, That the prayer of said bill be granted, with costs taxed 
at one hundred and fifty-three dollars and sixty-one cents ; 

And that said Jasper H. York, Geo. L. Folsom, and Carl H. Horsch, 
wardens of said First Unitarian Society of Christians in Dover, and 
all other wardens and members of said society, be jointly and severally 
strictly enjoined and forbidden to hire, employ, allow, suffer, or permit 
said Francis E. Abbot, or any other person, to preach and inculcate, 
in the meeting-house of said sooiety, doctrines subversive of the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity as generally received and holden 
by the denomination of Christians known as Unitarians; or to em- 
ploy, suffer, or permit to preach in said meeting-house any person who 
rejects Christianity altogether ; or who teaches, that, as a system of reli- 
gion, Christianity is partly true and partly false ; or who preaches and 
inculcates a disbelief in the doctrine of the Lordship and Messiahship 
of Jesus Christ, as taught by him in the New-Testament Scriptures, or 
a disbelief in Jesus Christ as the great head of the Church, or of his 
divine mission and authority as a religious teacher as thus taught by 
him ; or who preaches and inculcates a denial of the doctrine that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament do contain a divine revela- 
tion given by inspiration of God, and containing a sufficient and per- 
fect rule of faith and practice ; 

And that said Francis E. Abbot, and all and every other person or 
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persons, be forever strictly enjoined and forbidden to occupy said meet- 
ing-house of said society for the purpose of preaching and inculcating 
said disbeliefs, denials, and doctrines, hereinbefore specially prohibited 
to be taught therein ; and any and all other doctrine or doctrines sub- 
versive of the fundamental principles of Christianity as generally re- 
ceived and holden by the denomination of Christians known as Unita- 
rians. 
IRA PeRLEY, Chief- Fustice. 
A true copy of the original decree on file in the Clerk’s office. 
Attest: DanreL Hat, Clerk. 


THE same paper —‘“ The Dover Gazette” — from which we 
take the above “decree” also contains an admirable discourse 
by Mr. Abbot, delivered in the City Hall, Dover, March 14, on 
“Religious Revivals,” to a large congregation. He refers to the 
revival that had swept over the city like a “spent wave,” and 
asks, — 

Have we indeed beheld a “special outpouring of the Holy Ghost,” 
or only a special outpouring of proselyting zeal? The church, like 
every other organization dependent on popular support, has a keen 
appetite for new members, and, like political parties, secures them by 
employing skillful stump-speakers. I see nothing special or supernat- 
ural in all this: I see no miracle at all, but merely the ordinary means 
adopted by secular organizations. By repeated and well-dealt blows, 
any popular audience can be beaten up, like an egg, into a froth ; but, 
when left to itself, the froth soon dies away. An egg beaten up into 
froth weighs precisely what it weighed before ; and so a crowd, lashed 
into excitement, weighs precisely what it weighed before. The beating 
process imparts no weight, no religion: it imparts froth, and nothing 
more. Revivalists affect to treat revivals as brought about by super- 
natural influences ; but they never trust these,— they must set in mo- 
tion all the ecclesiastical enginery, or they know that their efforts will 
end in the froth they create. Hence they labor so hard to make im- 
pressible listeners commit themselves before the fever passes away, — 
to make them come forward immediately to the “anxious seats,” or 
stand up for prayers, or perform some other act which publicly commits 
them as converts. No time is allowed for calm reflection: they must 
act at once, or run the risk of losing their souls forever. Is it any 
wonder that persons of impressible temperaments yield to the delirious 
emotions of the hour, and blindly obey? Church-members may call 
this a “special outpouring of the Holy Ghost:” I call it a special 
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outpouring of mesmeric power. The wild enthusiasm thus created is 
froth, not religion ; and no one knows better than the revivalist, that, 
if the enthusiasm does not at once culminate in the act of public pro- 
fession, it will end, like all froth, in nothing at all. Hence all his efforts 
converge towards a single object, — the persuasion of multitudes 40 join 
the church. 


The entire discourse should be given if we had the space. 
We may hereafter give other parts of it. Mr. Abbot does not 
“exhort” as the revivalists do, as the following will show :— 

“Tt is a fearful thing,” says the Scripture, “to fall into the hands of 
the living God.” Not so! It would be a fearful thing, were it possible, 
to fall out of his hands. Hope and courage and aspiration are religion : 
despair is the worst atheism. We all need the tonic of a healthy self- 
reliance : we need to be ashamed of whining over our sins as if they 
were incurable. God can take no pleasure at seeing us sprawl in tlie 
dust before him: he gave us feet to stand on; and it is making our- 
selves reptiles, not men; to writhe snake-like in the dirt. There is no 
piety in slandering ourselves before God, and heaping the ashes of self- 
depreciation on our own heads. If a thousand men cry out that they 
are the very chief of sinners, nine hundred and ninety-nine must lie 
about it: there can be but one “chief sinner.” The one thing needful 
is not to sit at the feet of Jesus, but to stand on our own feet, and walk 
erect before God and man in innocency of heart. There is more reli- 
gion in one man who is determined to keep his own self-respect, though 
he never crosses the church-threshold, than in a whole congregation of 
self-confessed “miserable sinners.” There is no soul so utterly “lost” 
as the soul lost to its own self-sespect ; and whoever feels himself a 
“lost and ruined” creature holds his redemption in his own hands. 
Up, brother! make one manly effort to be a man ; and, depend. upon 
it, God helps those who help themselves. 


Rev. JoHN CorDNER of Montreal, in a published discourse, 
replies to the allegation of Dr. Ewer, that “ Protestantism is a 
failure,” since by a logical necessity it proceeds to “ Unitarianism 
and Rationalism.” Mr. Cordner admits the fact of such logical 
and actual progress ; but claims it as evidence of the success, not 
failure, of Protestantism, which, by its fundamental principle, in- 
evitably leads to the denial of all that is irrational in religion. — 

Protestantism has been a success ; and the present shaking of the 
traditional dogmas which it inherited from sacerdotalism, and which it 
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has retained so long without applying thereto the searching tests of its 
own principles, gives the promise of still greater success. Protestantism 
is now coming rapidly into consciousness of its own proper mission ; 
which is not to perpetuate ecclesiastical traditions as vital doctrines, 
but to vindicate the rights of reason in connection with religion.” 


Tue following is an extract written by Jefferson to a young 
wward of his, Peter Carr :— 


RELIGION. — Your reason is now mature enough to examine this 
subject. In the first place, divest yourself of all bias in favor of novelty 
and singularity of opinion. Indulge them in any other subject rather 
than that of religion. It is too important, and the consequences of 
error may be tvo serious. On the other hand, shake off all the fears 
and servile prejudices under which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in her seat ; and call to her tribunal every fact, every 
opinion. Question with boldness even the existence of a God; be- 
cause, if there be one, he must more approve the homage of reason 
than that of blindfolded fear. You will naturally examine, first, the 
religion of your own country. Read the Bible, then, as you would 
read Livy or Tacitus. The facts which are within the ordinary course 
of nature you will believe on the authority of the writer, as you-do 
those of the same kind in Livy and Tacitus. The testimony of the 
writer weighs in their favor in one scale, and their not being against 
the laws of nature does not weigh against them. But those facts in 
the Bible which contradict the laws of nature must be examined with 
more care, and under a variety of faces. Here you must recur to the 
pretensions of the writer to inspiration from God. Examine upon what 
evidence his pretensions are founded, and whether that evidence is so 
strong as that its falsehood would be more improbable than a change 
of the laws of nature in the case he relates. For example, in the book 
of Joshua we are told the sun stood still several hours. Were we to 
read that fact in Livy or Tacitus, we should class it with their showers 
of blood, speaking of statues, beasts, etc. But it is said that the writer 
of that book was inspired. Examine, therefore, candidly, what evidence 
there is of his having been inspired. The pretension is entitled to your 
inquiry, because millions believe it. On the other hand, you are 
astronomer enough to know how contrary it is to the laws of nature 
that a body revolving on its axis, as the earth does, should have 
stopped ; should not by that sudden stoppage have prostrated animals, 
trees, buildings ; and should after a certain time have resumed its revo- 
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lution, and that without a second general prostration. Is this arrest of 
the earth’s motion, or the evidence which affirms it, most within the 
laws of probabilities? You will next read the New Testament. It is 
the history of a personage called Jesus. Keep in your eye the oppo- 
site, — pretensions, first, of those who say he was begotten by God, born 
of a virgin, suspended and reversed the laws of nature at will, and 
ascended bodily into heaven ; and, second, of those who say he was a 
man of illegitimate birth, of a benevolent heart, enthusiastic mind, who 
set out without pretensions to divinity, ended in believing them, and 
was punished capitally ior sedition, by being gibbeted, according to the 
Roman law, which punished the first commission of that offense by 
whipping, and the second bv exile or death i furea. See this law in 
the Digest, Lib. 48, tit. 19, § 28, 3 ; and Lipsius Lib. 2, de cruce. cap. 2. 
These questions are examined in the books I have mentioned, under 
the head of religion, and several others. They will assist you in your 
inquiries ; but keep your reason firmly on the watch in reading them 
all. Do not be frightened from this inquiry by any fear of its conse- 
quences. If it enc in a belief that there is no God, you will find incite- 
ments to virtue in the comfort and pleasantness you feel in its exercise, 
and the love of others which it will procure you. If you find reason 
to believe there is a God, a consciousness that you are acting under his 
eye, and that he approves you, will be a vast additional incitement ; if 
that there be a future state, the hope of a happy existence in that in- 
creases the appetite to deserve it; if that Jesus was also a God, you 
will be comforted by a belief of his aid and love. In fine, I repeat, 
you must lay aside all prejudice on both sides, and neither believe nor 
reject anything because any other person, or description of persons, 
have rejected or believed it. Your own reason is the only oracle given 
you by Heaven ; and you are answerable, not for the rightness, but up- 
rightness of the decision. I forgot to observe, when speaking of the 
New Testament, that you should read all the histories of Christ, as well 
of those of whom a council of ecclesiastics have decided for us to be 
pseudo-evangelists, as those they named evangelists. Because those 
pseudo-evangelists pretended to inspiration, as much as the others, 
and you are to judge their pretensions by your own reason, and 
not by the reason of those ecclesiastics. Most of these are lost. There 
are some, however, still extant, collected by Fabricius, which I will 
endeavor to get and send you. 


Mr. ALcorTt, in his’ conversation on “Woman,” affirms with 
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truth that the best Normal School in the West is taught by a 
woman. The person to whom he refers is also one of our poets ; 
as the following poem, written by her, and now going the round 
of the press, will testify :— 


INFLUENCE. 


Drifting dreamily with the tide, 

Slowly away from the sunset’s gold ; 
Leaning over our vessel’s side, 

We watched the sail with its drooping fold. 


Southward, the smoke of a summer hill, 
Strewn with the fragrant new-made hay, 

The horse and hay-wagon waiting still 
For the finished fruit of the sunny day, 


The rapid rake and the gleaming fork 
Tossing its load on the growing pile ; 

Farmer and wife and children at work, 
Sharing the labor ; and all the while 


One little maiden down on the shore, 
Just where the land and water meet, 

Wandering free till the work is o’er, 
Chasing the waves with gleaming feet ; 


Singing clearly across the bay, 
All unconscious of listening ear, 
Simple ballads, so light and gay, 
We hushed our words as we leaned to hear, 


Songs of our school-days, long agone, 
Ringing out over the sunset sea ; 

Then, sweet in the silvery childish tone, 
The battle-cry for the land of the free, 


Dreamily drifting by Deer Isle, 
We lay and listened with strange surprise, 
Feeling a blessing of peace the while 
Dropping down from the quiet skies ; 
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Feeling our deeper life touched at its core 
By the simple song of the glad child-heart ; 
And peace im the boat and peace on the shore 
Were so near, and yet so far apart. 


Living our lives out day by day, 
All unconscious of listening ear, 
Singing our song as we go our way, 
Do we know who may be leaning to hear? 


WE should have given the following communication an earlier 
publication, but it was unintentionally overlooked. It has kept 
well, however, and calls up a question which we hear is begin- 
ning to be agitated in other quarters. We need hardly add that 
Mr. Ingraham’s opinions are mainly in accord with our own. 


Messrs. Epitors, — An effort was made to enlarge the platform of 
the Unitarian Conference in Wisconsin, last September, by the intro- 
duction of the following resolution : — 

“ Whereas, there exists the utmost freedom of thought and conscience in 
the societies represented in this Conference ; and, 


“ Whereas, freedom of action is a necessary adjunct to free religion: there- 
fore, 


“ Resolved, that it is the sense of this Conference, that it should not be re- 
quired of any minister of the Liberal faith to conform to the order of worship 
(so called); but that he may omit the reading of the Scriptures, the prayer, 
the benediction, or such other portion of the usual service as seems to him 
best.” 

The object of this resolution was not to repeal or annul any ecclesi- 
astical rules or enactments, but to remonstrate against that which is 
more binding than either, —viz., custom. It was not introduced because 
the Conference had any ecclesiastical power in the matter, but merely 
as asking the influence of a body of freethinking clergymen and lay- 
men to recommend the omission of certain acts which custom has fas- 
tened upon the occupant of a pulpit. In many cases, Bible-reading and 
prayer are utterly despised by the minister, and only tolerated that he 
may thereby reach the public ear, and correct public taste in these 
respects. The minister, in his present cramped position, has no true 
liberty. The congregation may sit or kneel*or stand ; may listen or 
sleep ; or, better yet, may wait until the services are over, and the ser- 
mon commences, before entering the church: but custom compels the 
minister to stultify his reason, and hoodwink his conscience, for fear: of 
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shocking the more pious of his congregation. Custom has placed but 
one book on his desk from which to read. Truth and beauty outside 
of the Bible are to be utterly ignored, while the literature of a weak 
and superstitious nation banishes the gems of modern thought. The 
Supreme Intelligence from whence springs our every word and thought 
must be insulted with childish requests for blessings either already 
within our grasp, or to be obtained only by honest, earnest labor. The 
besom of free thought has swe;t from our Western churches the moldy 
forms of eucharist and baptism, but these customs of religious service 
still remain an eyesore to intelligent minds. 

This resolution, offered in the spirit of earnest remonstrance against 
the barbarisms of the Church, found ‘ree clergymen, in a Conference 
of twelve, to support it! 

It was laid on the table. 

Its object was to agitate the subject. This agitation, once begun, 
will never cease until greater liberty is granted by the people, although 
the Conference may refuse (as in the present case) to recommend it. 
But the discussion of this resolution was wholly omitted from the 
account given of it in the “ Liberal Christian.” No mention even was 
made of the resolution. Did the Conservatives thus hope to defeat its 
object by suppressing notice of it? I cannot but think such treatment 
ungenerous and unworthy of gentlemen calling themselves /idera/. 

It will now be some months before the next session of our State 
Conference. Must the public in the mean time remain ignorant of the 
fact that a blow has been struck at these superstitions by one occupy- 
ing a pulpit himself? Agitations must come from within. Infidels 
may scoff at our religious forms ; outsiders may laugh ; but the reformer 
remonstrates. 

I remain very truly yours, 


D. G. INGRAHAM. 
Ripon, Wis., Fan. 1, 1869. 


Tue Sunday-afternoon lectures at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
opened by Mr. Weiss early in the winter, have proved a surpris- 
ing success, both as regards the lectures themselves, and the 
numbers which have attended them. We can point to no single 
occasion on which the “preaching” was dull. The two ladies 
who have appeared in the course, Mrs. Cheney and Mrs. Howe, 
acquitted themselves so well that the idea of sex would hardly 
have been suggested, but for some sentimental newspaper corre- 
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spondent who has worked up a sensation item to the effect that 
these ladies threw the efforts of the distinguished men, who had 
then taken part, quite into the shade. To say that their essays 
so far surpassed those by Wasson, Weiss, and others, is pure gam- 
mon, the flourish of a letter-writer eking out his marketable wit 
with a bit of gallantry. We see no occasion for overdoing the 
thing, whether as a matter of gallantry, or to make a point for 
“woman’s rights.” The “ suppressed sex,” we judge, would pre- 
fer rather to remain suppressed than wear the extra laurels which 
an over-zealous championship offers from so keen a sense of 
“duty.” 

The admission fee at these lectures has been fifty cents. The 
experiment of charging so large a sum for a Sunday lecture, 
and on the subje=t of religion, was new, and a failure was antici- 
pated by many. Would the people believe that they could pay 
for these things anything like the rates they paid for concerts 
and theatricals? The truth probably is, that “the people” 
have not been there. The larger portion of the audiences have 
been from the circles of wealth. This is not a bad feature, how- 
ever: the rich need the gospel preached to them quite as much 
as the poor, and why should they not of their abundance “ give” ? 
One thing is certain: they have not heard that which could make 
them over-comfortable in their riches. The plea of the poor has 
been heard. Then, it is a question, after all, as to who the poor 
really are. We know many a “poor” family in which the bless- 
ings of real wealth are held ; and many a “rich” family where pov- 
erty, abject and miserable, wallows in luxury. We do not say this 
with respect to any who attend the Horticultural-Hall meetings. 
We don’t know how the case may be. From their presence 
there, we doubt not they have an interest more profound than 
mere curiosity. The stirring appeal with which Mr. Phillips closed 
his lecture on Sunday last, persuading the rich that they had no 
right to go to their homes of luxury without a strong purpose to 
use all the power they held in trust for the race, for the benefit 
of the race, in bearing the burdens of the less fortunate, in pav- 
ing the way to a more equal distribution of the means of intellec- 
tual and moral improvement, was to the point. 

When one thinks of it (and that is a sad phrase, — wien one 
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thinks of it), what a picture is presented, hete in Boston as 
elsewhere, of the rich and the poor! If, instead of the sham 
Peace Festival which is to echo over the waters down on the 
“Back Bay” some time next June, there should assemble at that 
time the two grand armies of wealth and poverty, which this 
city and the surrounding country could furnish, standing face to 
face, viewing each other out on parade, the effect might be of 
some importance: it might lead to somewhat that would reflect 
the significance of that “majestic finger pointing to God on 
Bunker Hill.” The rich might realize that a little shift cf the 
wind —a very little, perhaps — would send them, stripped of their 
costly robes, into the opposite ranks, where they would be but 
human after all. And the poor might realize that it was no such 
great thing to be “rich,” after all ; that a little plain honest liv- 
ing would neutralize a kingdom of luxuriant “activity.” These 
two armies, having aired themselves sufficiently, might fall into 
some friendly exchange of experiences, and some common ac- 
tion follow for the benefit of all. 

We say “ might,” but we don’t believe a great deal would come 
of it. These public demonstrations —the one, we have sup- 
posed, is but a slight caricature of them all — generate a surface 
sentiment that ends in a spasm, after which things resume 
again their natural course. Such outward pressures carry a 
point of legislation, — an eight-hour law, for instance, — and serve 
to equalize and help the general condition ; but yet there remains 
the same greediness for self to invent its more “civilized” 
method of private gratification. The reforms of our day —the 
best of them— scarcely touch the pith of justice. The party 
that is down of course cries for “justice.” Give it the chance 
to get up, and you cannot tell it from the party that is already 
up. When the cry for “justice” goes forth from the lips of Jus- 
tice, when it is not the mere wail of the “outs” against the 
“ins,” there is hope in it. But nothing of this should be taken 
as intended for an apology for the “ins.” 


Ir was evident, from Mr. Phillips’s lecture, that he had not, as 
he confessed at the start, given the subject of the origins of reli- 
gions that same careful attention he has bestowed upon the 
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problems of sex and race, on which themes he seldom speaks 
amiss. The “ Saturday Review,” noticing a like disclaimer of his 
made a year ago at the Free Religious Anniversary, remarked 
that Mr. Phillips, like most American orators, was able to begin 
by confessing his ignorance of a subject, and then proceed for 
two hours with an eloquent and able speech. Mr. Phillips cer- 
tainly, on this last occasion, succeeded in making, from his point 
of view, a powerful statement. But his method of proving that 
the religion of Jesus was “ not an outgrowth of the human intel- 
lect” was lacking in everything but an amazing sense of the 
“marvelous,” which is quite astonishing, coming as it did from 
one who so scouts all manner of sentimentality and speculation. 
“Plato was magnificent; Shakespeare was magnificent ; Jesus 
Christ was marvelous! wonderful! It requires more credulity 
to believe that his message was human than that a higher influ- 
ence intervened! He came to tell blind humanity a few plain 
facts in regard to the proper conduct of human life.” 

Marvelous! perhaps ; a life of exceptional beauty and power ; 
a mind of singular clearness; a character superior in degree, 
perhaps, yet not exceptional in kind: this, but anything more? 
Marvelous? Jesus himself a miracle? Very well: say that, if 
you wish. But to assert that he was not indebted to his times, 
to the ages that had preceded him, is not only to misstate history, 
but to draw upon the most vagrant sort of speculation for one’s 
facts. 

If there be a God who has had this world in his charge 
from the. beginning, such theories quite set him aside as only of 
occasional account. If we may venture a criticism of a Provi- 
dence thus represented, we would ask, If the human intellect is 
so inadequate to human needs, both in its beginnings and in its 
progressive experience or growth, why should it be left with but 
one of its number — and this one not a human being — so mar- 
velously aided? The marvel might be extended with great suc- 
cess, one would say, if this is the only method by which mankind 
can be spiritually illumined in a dark age. 

We venture God knew a more practical way ; that he did not 
have to inject a few items of common sense into human history 
ata particular moment when the world was breaking down. 
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Miss EvizAsetH PeAsopy, O. B. Frothingham, and R. W. 
Emerson are to read the concluding essays before the “ Radical 
Club,” previous to the summer vacation. 


THE prospect for an interesting occasion at .the anniversary 
of the Free Religious Association is good. After the issue of the 
report of their first meeting, the wise editor of the “ New York 
Independent” sagely remarked, “Only a pamphlet.” Hearing 
of no grand arrangements for taking mankind by storm, that 
immense paper naturally believed nothing had been accom- 
plished. “Only a pamphlet,” of modest and unpretending min! 
But what else shall we call the New Testament, on which the 
“Independent” is supposed to hang its hopes of salvation? 
A few venerable “ pamphlets” bound together: that is all. 

Well, of course all “ pamphlets” are not of equal power. But 
it is possible that the “pamphlets,” issued yearly by the Free 
Religious Association, have a wider and deeper influence than 
the “Independent” is aware of. At all events, they are capable 
of forcing that journal of “free” religion once a year to betray 
the sources of its own inspiration. 

The free discussion which these “ pamphlets” have thus far 
‘ drawn forth in many other evangelical journals must have had 
its influence, and far beyond the knowledge of skeptical critics. 

It must be said in highest eulogy of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, that it has thus far falsified every prediction to the effect 
that it had but inaugurated another sectarian movement. No 
one need attempt to measure the influence upon the religious 
world of an effort of this character. Its very failure to initiate 
a “vast working organization” is the surest guaranty of success. 
Its aim is not so much to “spread” truth, as to awaken a desire 
for truth, and a willingness to search for it. 


THE graduating class of the Divinity School at’ Cambridge, 
has invited John Weiss to deliver the customary Address. 


CARL WRENSLER’S REPORT will be continued in the next number. 
II e 





REVIEWS AND. NOTICES. 


THE GOSPEL OF GooD AND EviL. Boston: William White & Co. 1869. 


This book is a perversion of the meaning that “ whatever is, is right.” Its 
purpose is to effect a reconciliation with existing evils on the ground of their 
divine expediency. For instance: “Gambling is a species of mental exhil- 
aration. The struggle for life oppresses the brain, and hardens the heart.” 
Tha€is true, but the overtaxed nature seeks relief threugh the wrong channel. 
The most benighted soul dimly perceives that there is a possible better than 
that which is realized; that there are brilliant evolutions, and quick transi- 
tions, of surpassing interest. Monotony is hated, and justly, for it is the 

- process of stagnation and decay; excitement is courted, for it is the quick- 
ening of life: but let not these unhealthy practices be recommended as the 
means. It is neither hazard nor chance that man is seeking, but a certainty 
that may be relied upon as propitious. The gamester is foiled and discom- 
fited. Sorry consolation is it to declare “that the spirit of adventure is 
inherent, and that it bestows that peculiar nerve which risks, encounters, and 
overcomes.” “ Disparity of condition,” or “the two extremes of wealth and 
poverty, are the system of rewards and punishments ; which, as in all religions, 
are indispensable to induce men to take the better course, and to deter them 
from idleness and vice. If wealth did not accumulate in some hands, no 
public work, no commerce, could be conducted. If all had wealth, nobody 
would work, and material progress would cease. The great stimulus to 
progress is the love of wealth.” Zhe great stimulus to progress is the love 
of truth. Love of wealth seeks aggrandizement, ‘and bloats corruption. 
Love of truth seeks good, and endeavors to spread it. People do not work 
from love of wealth, but in obedience to the imperative law of action. If the 
nature is ignoble and low, the sordid attraction of money must overrule all 
others: but money gained is not wealth in such keeping ; for wealth means 
liberality, expansion, distribution, abundance. Properly speaking, we have 
no vich men: we have misers, monopolists, speculators, that are as leeches 
fattening themselves upon the life-blood of the people. They pass through 
the ranks of men as the sirocco over the desert, blasting as they pass, and 
leaving misery, destitution, and vice, in their train. They are the veritable 
rogues and thieves ; defrauding not merely of money, but filching the very 
life, opportunity, food, from the people. Say rather that wealth and poverty 
are two extremes of one and the same wrong. The balance is lost, and we 
have surfeit and want as the result. Wealth js falsely estimated when 
viewed thrqugh the medium of either greed or penury. Covetousness, 
whether of desire or of necessity, invests it with a fictitious value. It has no 
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inherent value. We crave benefits, privilege, comfort, ease, security, plenty. 
We find that man has somehow placed a padlock upon these natural pos- 
sessions, and parts with them reluctantly for a consideration of money. Thus 
we are made to grasp the shadow, for it stands as an equivalent for the sub- 
stance. “It is to the criminal propensities of man that we owe civilization. 
Crime first suggests and compels men to organize, that a system of defense 
may be adopted against this evil. Society is kept in activity by a system of 
impulses and restraints, checks and counter-checks. Without some equiva- 
lent contrivance, the constant motion its health requires could not be main- 
tained. Rogues are a necessary evil of this sort. That they should, however, 
be permitted to go unchecked in their turn, would be an anomaly in nature.” 

This man sees in the world a stupendous system of antagonisms. Ani- 
mosity is the motive power, and the ruinous conspiracy is held in check by 
the opposite tendencies of its members. One creature devours another : 
a third must be found to devour them both, and so on indefinitely. Provi- 
dence governs the earth through aseries of ugly and repulsive devices. A 
man grows rich for the benefit of society: then a rogue must be manufactured 
to drain off the surplus accumulations ; then a punishment must be devised 
to check his depredations, — “ not for revenge, certainly,” saith this happy 
interpreter of providential designs, “but to keep the whole class from 
exceeding the useful limit of their distributive functions, lest they should 
become a greater evil than that which they are designed to prevent.” 
Rapacity is the counterpoise of rapacity, —on the principle that like cures 
like. “ The petty vexations of life, and ebullitions of ill-Rumor, keep the 
passions in daily drill, just as soldiers in peace keep up the martial spirit by 
drilling, by petty quarrels, duels, and wrangling brawls.” “ Family miffs are 
a grand institution for giving needful repose and after-exhilaration to over- 
tasked affection.” ‘“ S/avery was a necessary coercion to secure the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and the subjection of the negro to a noble use. It served the 
purpose as no other way could. A milder form of servitude we never saw ; 
having seen it ina tour of observation undertaken expressly to examine and 
report, and being made keen by a prime-moving prejudice. Let it be con- 
sidered that it is not given to Caucasian laborers to get from a golden guinea 
and freedom a tithe of the enjoyment which we saw everywhere in slavedom 
distilled from a sixpence by the light-hearted, easy-worked, well-fed, and 
cared-for black of the Southern States. Beautifully God tempers his winds 
to this shorn lamb by giving him a happy disposition, and to his master 
tenderness of heart.” Zodacco narcotizes the baser passions and appe- 
tites, —it lulls the beast to repose: therefore recommended. “Many an 
angry word and violent action are diverted from the wife and children by the 
soothing action of the pipe.” “The uses of fashion and vanity are found 
in their conservative influence upon morals, and their propulsive power in 
human progress make them indispensable agents for good.” “It will be 
seen that the comparative evil is trifling, and due only to occasional excess 
incident to all good institutions ; and that it affords us excellent discipline in 
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a variety of petty vexations and arousing jealousies, that stir up the organ of 
emulation, to which refined civilization owes more than to any other source.” 
“The moral agency of fashion does more than this for us. When it occupies 
a lady’s mind, be it in her leisure, at her toilet, or on parade, it is an absorb- 
ing passion overruling all others, and she is not at home to the calls of 
mischief.” “ S/ander springs from useful exuberance of the organ of self- 
esteem. What an ingenious contrivance is scandal to give ebb and flood, 
and never-ceasing movement, to the moral atmosphere! With easy grace 
would unwatched virtue yield to temptation, and a sorry condition of society 
would ensue. “ Of intoxication,” he writes, “when we find an appetite or 
a passion or an instinct in man, that has been from the beginning, and that 
still is, we must accept it as part of his nature. That evil comes from it, is 
no argument against its Providence ; for man has no appetite that does not 
produce evil by over-indulgence.” War is the only form in which death 
is made attractive. “ War is providential pestilence, everyway more accept- 
able. It is a fair fight: men are on their feet. It is a game of equal 
stratagem, and something like equal forces. Patriotism, military fervor, 
glory, and promotion, animate and sustain the combatants. Like all games 
of hazard, the excitement becomes pleasant.” “ A/urder is the offspring of 
war. War is murder ona large scale. If the larger evil be a necessity, the 
lesser form of that evil is, of consequence, the same. The spirit that moves 
men to murderous encounter in public war could not exist, and be kept alive, 
without, at times, being exercised, by extremes of provocation, on private 
account.” ° 

The words of thy mouth condemn thee. This book provides evil with 
naturalization papers: it becomes a resident, and plies its villainous arts 
by permission of the authorities. If it gains strength to de, it is consequently 
right. Abominations are not the excrements which the soul sheds in passing, 
but a fixed apparatus in which it abides permanently. We find no encour- 
agement to break down the bulwarks of vice, for they are necessary barriers 
for protection and defense. Every corruption is exalted into an institution, 
every perversion is the legitimate offspring of some instinct. We know 
that the soul must necessarily develop through experience, thereby gaining 
a knowledge of good and evil; but it need not glorify the ditches into 
which it ignorantly stumbled, nor sing praises unto every devil it encounters. 
Good and evil are zo¢ transmutable, — the identity of each is unmistakable. 
The universe is governed by the law of attraction: creation is drawn through 
love towards its highest good, — towards perfection. The spirit seeks its 
own, — the true, the good, the blessed: it clasps wrong only when it is 
deceived by some fancied resemblance to the right; when it is able to detect 
the imposture, it drops the evil, and flees. In that lies the whole power and 
seduction of evil,—that it simulates good: it is agreeable, plausible, 
condescending ; it is false, and, when proven, is invariably abjured. We do 
not want it well clad and fairly treated, honored with a mission to perform, 
and furnished with divine credentials. On the contrary, let its foul, sickening, 
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forlorn aspect be fully viewed and banished from the sight of men; let its 
tattered garments grow threadbare, that the breath of scorn may blow them 
into a million fragments, and scatter them to the winds. We do not care to 
make friends with these denizens of the dark; neither will we parley, or 
make terms: our weapon is the light, — the light will reveal and exterminate. 
Of a necessity, that which has been was ; and, of a necessity, that which the 
present incloses is ; and, from another necessity, the future will unfold its own. 
That which is, is right, —that which exists in the present instant of time, 
but the succeeding instant involves progress. Life is a process, a transition, 
a constan‘ revolution producing constant changes. Nothing really zs save 
truth, the only actual is the spirit. Material phases are evanescent and 
delusive. That which zs inheres through all eternity. M. A. B. 


Tue New TESTAMENT. Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf, 
by George R. Noyes, D.D. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
1869. 

In his preface, Dr. Noyes thus states his aim: “To make a version more 
free from wholiy or nearly obsolete words and phrases, more intelligible, 
more ¢ritically accurate, and, on the whole, even closer to the original than 
that of King James’s translators, though less encumbered with mere Greek 
and Hebrew idioms,” and, at the same time, to “retain what may be called the 
savor and spirit of our old and familiar versions, so far as is consistent with 
the paramount duties of a translator.” 

This aim seems to have been to a good degree accomplished; and the 
result is a version decidedly superior in many respects to that in common 
use. The body of Lazarus is spoken of as having become “ ofensive,” and 
“he that doubteth is condemned if he eat.” Those of the disciples who 
were still alive at the coming of the Lord, we are told in this version, 
should “ not anticipate those which were asleep,” ze., dead. Dr. Noyes has, 
of course, as a simple translator, no occasion to advert to the evident fact 
that this entire passage is founded on a false expectation; the disciples 
being all dead long ago, and the Lord having not yet “descended from heaven 
with a shout.” 

The last verse of John’s Gospel is omitted as ungenuine, and the text of 
the three heavenly witnesses. So also other more extended passages ; ¢. g., 
the last twelve verses of Mark, and the first twelve of John viii. 

While Dr. Noyes invariably translates the terms didacxadog and pa33Zovi, ap- 
plied to Jesus, by the word “teacher” or “ master,” he as invariably translates 
xvpioc by the word “ Lord.” Yet eminent Greek scholars of the “evangelical” 
school have admitted that in some places, as Matt. vii. 21, viii. 25, xupso¢ 
has only the force of “teacher ;” and when used in salutations, as in Matt. viii. 
2, xxi. 30, John iv. 19, and many other places, it has only the force of “sir.” If 
“master” has only the sense of “teacher,” and “ Lord” of “sir,” why not 
give those words in the translation. Then Dr. Noyes translates povoyevye, 
in John i. 14, and elsewhere, as in our common version, “ only begotten ; ” 
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though Dr. Beard and others have shown conclusively that it is an idiomatic 
phrase signifying simply “dearly beloved,” and so it seems to us Dr. Noyes 
would have done well to translate it. 

The corresponding Hebrew term is applied to Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2) and to 
Solomon (1 Chron. xxix, 1), in which cases a literal interpretation is inadmis- 
sible. As an only son is generally the more beloved on that account, the 
terms “only begotten,” “beloved,” and “dearly beloved,” came with the 
Hebrews and Greeks to be used interchangeably. 

It may be said that Dr. Noyes’s business was to give a literal translation, 
not an interpretation which would bear the character of a gloss. But a good 
translator must be an interpreter to some extent, and Dr. Noyes has been 
elsewhere. Why not here? In his “Synopsis Evangelica,” Tischendorf 
gave “only begotten God” as the true reading in John i. 18; and Dr. 
Noyes so gives it in his translation. But in the fifth part of Tischendorf’s 
“ Eighth Critical Edition,” subsequently published, it is changed to “ only 
begotten soz of God.” These things bring us to the conclusion of Dean 
Alford, in answer to those who demand that “some manuscript must bé 
pointed out to us which carries the weight of verbal inspiration, or some 
text whose authority shall be undoubted must be promulgated.” “Mani- 
festly,” he says, “neither of these things can ever happen. To the latest 
age, the reading of some important passages will be matter of doubt in the 
church ;” and “there is hardly a sentence in the whole of the Gospels in 
which there are not varieties of diction in our principal manuscripts, bafiling 
all attempts to decide which was the original form.” Interpreted in the 
freedom of the spirit, the New Testament may be received with thanks- 
giving ; but, in the bondage of the letter, it must be rejected by every free and 
enlightened mind. 

This translation is a decided help in the great battle against Bibliolatry 
and the doctrine of verbal and plenary inspiration. Every new version, even 
if it be not so good as this, aids in overthrowing the power of the “ Paper- 
Pope” which has ruled Protestantism as with a rod of iron. Such super- 
stition in an enlightened land, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
seems almost incredible ; but it is asserted on good grounds that nine-tenths 
of the members of Protestant churches in this country believe as implicitly 
in the infallibility and absolute freedom from error of King James’s version 
as the Catholics of Spain do in the infallibility of Pope Pius IX. and the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 


THE FisHER-MAIDEN. A Norwegian Tale. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. From 
the Author’s German Edition. By M. E. Niles. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1869. 


Some persons will set this book down —some have set it down —as fit 
only for weak heads and poor and uncultivated imaginations. Others will 
pronounce it one of the rarest fruits of genius the fields of fiction have 
brought forth for years. When we finished the story, we dared whisper to 
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ourself, Bjérnson is Norway’s Goethe ; and now that we have read “ Arne,” 
by the same author, we are not afraid to speak it openly. Though less 
studied and ambitious than “ Wilhelm Meister,” it is, to our mind, its equal 
in poetic tone, and in faithfulness to the traits of a strong, growing nature. 

It isa simple story. There is no grand marriage; no character with a 
fine title ; no wonderful occurrence. The daughter of the landlady of a 
seaport town develops, in a good, human, robust way, into a talented, self- 
poised actress. As she begins to outgrow her girlhood, she falls in love in 
a downright, earnest way, as she should do, and with two or three persons 
almost at the same time, —as a strong nature is apt to do, when it bursts in- 
to the young love state, — and then, condemned and driven off for her fault 
by some of those good neighbors who are always looking out to see to it 
that improper things be not allowed, she finds her way to the city to seek 
her fortune, where she finds out, through some heart-wringings, what the 
world is, and, through long patience and self-trust, how to do her work. 

“ The Fisher-Maiden” is a simple picture by a master. There is not a 
stroke too many, nor a line nor shading that need be changed. Many 
thanks to the translator and to the publishers who have furnished this con- 
tribution: it will take a permanent place in literature. Emm. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Harriet Martineau. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1869. 


This is a very handsome book, of four hundred and fifty-eight-octavo pages, 
and contains short sketches of the principal Englishmen and Englishwomen 
of the present century. The sketches were written for the London “ Daily 
News.” There is hardly any reader who will not find somewhat to interest 
in one or more of the biographies ; but only an Englishman or a historian 
will care to read through all of them. 

The characters are divided into six classes, — Literary, Scientific, Profes- 
sional, Social, Political, Royal. 

While most of the accounts are merely biographical, a few of them are 
critical, and, we doubt not, discriminating and fair. yh. - 


THE MorninG Stars. A Book of Religious Songs for Sunday Schools 
and the Home Circle. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 1869. 


This little book of religious songs for juveniles is an important and much- 
needed improvement upon similar works hitherto published. It differs from 
all its predecessors in this,—that is a purely theistical song-book, no 
changes being rung on the Lord Jesus. 

In addition to the unexceptionable character and sentiment of the words 
employed, the music to which they are set seems to be of a far higher order 
than is usually found in song-books of this class. Much of the music and 
words is original, and was composed by J. Vila Blake, minister of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Congregational Society in this city, under whose direction, con- 
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jointly with a member of the First Parish Sunday-school in Haverhill, Mass., 
the little book was published. 

They have succeeded admirably in their praiseworthy attempt to elevate 
the standard of both the words and music offered to the singing of children. 

The words possess, with scarcely an exception, true poetic merit, and flow 
quite freely to the given melody, which is saying a great deal in favor of a 
song-book. Among the many pieces that are worthy of praise in both these 
particulars, as it seems to us, might be enumerated the following, though we 
have not found a poor one in the book: “The Morning Stars sang to- 
gether,” “ Bright Things can never Die,” “ We’ve All our Angel Side,” “ The 
Child’s Prayer,” “ The Light and the Truth,” “ Youthful Consecration,” “ Our 
Little Church,” and “ The Truth shall make you Free.” The anthems are 
perfect gems in the order of composition. 

Very few of the melodies are carried above D; which is another merit 
of the book, as children’s music is generally written too high for the natural 
compass of their voices. This accounts probably, in part, for the very fla¢ 
qualfty of much of the juvenile singing of the day. Liberal officers and 
teachers in Sunday-schools should examine “ The Morning Stars ;” for, un- 
like all similar publications extant, there is nothing in the sentiment or phra- 
seology of the words to offend even the most fastidious taste. Every Rad- 
ical who would infuse into the minds of childhood, with the melody of verse, 


the sentiment of pure worship and the deep morality of the absolute religion, 
should place a copy in the hands of his children. 

The “ Morning Stars” is the beginning, we trust, of a new order of things 
in the line of children’s song-books. F. E. K. 


PLANCHETTE; OR, THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This is the most interesting resume of the remarkable phenomena con- 
nected with modern Spiritualism we have seen, and well deserves its place 
as one of the “ Handy-Volume Series.” The author has taken pains to give 
authorities, and have his statements duly certified and attested ; so that the 
reader is impressed with the fullness of proof as to the remarkable phenom- 
ena, though he still remain in doubt as to the proper explanation of them. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Sargent, that we are under moral obligation to 
accept the Spiritualist philosophy if we accept the phenomena and are un- 
able to give some other satisfactory explanation. There are some things, 
perhaps, upon which we have not sufficient light to decide intelligently at 
present, and can only wait for more knowledge. This will come in time, if 
we keep our eyes open and ears attent, and carry conviction to all honest 
and earnest inquirers. Those who are interested in this subject will do 
well to read “ Planchette,” and those who are not will become so if they 
begin to read it. H. 








